








DETROIT, MICH. 


THEIR ANNUAL. 


The Eastern Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation Meet-— They Elect 
Officers and have a Banquet. 

Socially speaking, the Philadelphia Foun- 


drymen’s Association is all its members 
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better acquainted the foundrymen, not 
alone of Philadelphia, but from a wide ex- 
tent of territory, as it contains many mem- 
bers in every State, 
feature, which 


Eastern This social 
has been so thoroughly de- 
veloped and never lost sight of, has been a 
most important 


factor in maintaining the 








Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, where Eastern Foundrymen’s Association meet 


could wish. Their monthly meetings at 
Manufacturers’ Club have accomplished 
wonders in bringing together and 


ithe 


making 


in 
earlier days. 


attendance the Association during its 


There is an atmosphere of good-feeling and 
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good-fellowship prevalent at these gather- 
ings that seems always to create a feeling of 
satisfaction and comfort in the minds of those 
present, and he who is fortunate enough to 
attend any of their social sessions is certain 
to wish for the opportunity to do so again, 
It must not be thought from the foregoing 
that the more serious or practical issues are 
in any overlooked, as all who know the facts 
Gan cheerfully testify to the contrary; but it 
has been found that the reading or discussing 
of lengthy papers on abstruse questions was 
a matter of small importance compared with 
the necessity of making all present feel at 


home, providing pleasant surroundings for 
the interchange of opinions and news items 
dhong men whose interests were so similar. 

A man feels more at liberty to express him 
self upon any subject when he feels that he 
knows all present, and that they are more or 
less in syinpathy with him. 

A particular effort is made to have visitors 
generally introduced to all present, and the 
practical man who would fail to find a nui 
ber of congenial spirits at the gathering 
third 


meeting of this Association was held Wednes 


would be hard to suit. The annual 


day evening, November 7, and while the at- 


tendance was not perhaps as large it 


night have been, had not there been a gen 


eral eleciion the day previous with its at 
tendant celebration, vet there was a good at- 
fendance of representative 


men, many of 


them coming from a distance. 
The chair was occupied by the President, 
Francis Schumann, of the Tacony Iron « 


Metal Co., Tacony, Pa. 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITrEE 


their last 
pression was formed that 


reported that at meeting the im 


While there might 
be some improvement in business in different 
parts of the country, it 


while low in the 


Was hot 


general. 
Prices, extreme, did not 
bottom. Discussion 


that 


seem to have reached 


had evolved the fact immigration had 


decrease 


d very materially in recent months 


and wages had been lowered in a number of 


shops. This association as an organization 
had deemed it advisable not to interefere 
With wages or prices of castings. In regard 
» Association affairs the committee wished 
o improve the social clement of the Associa 
tion and have the foundrymen meet and talk 


over the 


situation of business so that a com- 


parison of wages and prices of castings migh 
be made to the interest of all concerned. Th: 
committee had heard members of the Asso 
ciation as well as non-members complain tha 
certain members had cut prices on castings 
The Association had done nothing to prevent 
it, hence there was more reason that interes 
in the Association should be kept up and a 
good feeling brought about which would suri 
ly bring confidence and in time would tend 

wivance prices, 
that 
monthly for over twelve years before an ar 


The committee had been ad 


vised another Association had me 


rangement was made in the direction of a 
uniform price on stove castings, and during 
all those twelve vears the Association was a 
social organiation, members becoming a 
quainted and a confidence developing, resul 
ing ultimately in success instead of failure 
The committee therefore pointed out the fac 
that members could not expect too much 
from this Association in a short time, but in 
the end they would find their memberships 
good investments. 

The Treasurer, Josiah Thompson, submi 
ted his report of the finances of the Associa 
tion for the year just closed, showing tha 
SILAIS*OL had come into his hands and SS1O048 
had been paid out for expenses, leaving a bal 
wnce in the treasury of $370.45. 

lection of officers being next in order thy 
gentlemen nominated at the last meeting 
Were, upon motion directing the casting 
one ballot by the Secretary, declared elected 
The officers for the cnsuing year, therefore, 
are as follows: 

President, Francis Schumann. 
P. DD. Wanner 


Treasurer, Josiah Thompson. 


Vice-president, 


Secretary, Howard Evans. 
Walter W rod, ela 
nin; Thomas Glover, Stanley G, 


executive Committee, 

laggy, J 

i. ik. Brown and William Sauter. 
President then 


Schumann addressed t] 


Ineeting as follows: 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The celebration of our third anniversary 
an occasion to review the events o fthe pas 
year in connection with our industry—-tl 
causes of the prevailing business depressi 
and their effect upon our calling, and final 
the utility of our Association in meeting a1 
correcting the tendency to a greater dis: 


rangement between the two factors, supp 
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and demand, or production and consumption. 

The development of our country during the 
last four decades was enormous, ‘beyond all 
preconceived ideas; nothing similar had ever 
occurred before in the history of the world 
from which anything like it could be deduced. 


financial disturbances occurred from time to 


they the result of speculation 


rather than legitimate projects or exploits, in- 


time, were 


duced by the rush and whirl prevailing and 


the overcontidence of capital in any enter- 


prise whatever. 


fhe flow of emigration continued steadily, It is evident that the pace of our growth is 


filling both our western territories and cities lessening to a more steady and enduring one, 


and it watch the 


passing events so that we may be prepared to 


in the older states. Large sectious were behooves us to carefully 


changed from a wilderness to populated 
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One of the Reading Rooms of Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, where Eastern Foundrymen’s Association meet. 


states ima few short years. The growth was check the momentum of the machinery which 


in motion, in time to avert disastrous 
The 


industries of 


so rapid and the demands upon our indus Was Sel 
that 


to expand 


i resources so great from necessity results Inachinery L refer to are ithe 


Vilrious our creating 


that of 


were obliged aecording|y country, 


ids, bridges, railroads, buildings, machin products of civilization other than 


in faet all 
‘+h, under ordinary circumesiunces required 
and fur far 


civilization, agriculture, which produces the essentials 


productions of 


Phe capacity for the tirst has been expanded 


irs to supply, were demanded bevond the needs of the country for vears 


lished in ineredibly short periods. So-called to come. Shrinkage in the volume of busi 


hess, diminished protits and wage rate 


of the 


jwooms.” or periods oft exceptional business must 


sperity, Were the order of the day. While result until the growth country and 
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its industries will again be in equilibrium and 
the much desired stability in commerce be 
finally attained. The following data, ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Statistics, within 
a few weeks, show the conditions most 
We find: 

Population of the 


graphically. 
Increase. 
United States. Per cent. 
1850.. 23,191,876 
1860 31,443,321 
BRIO; cans vescseedeii see 


1880 50,155,788 


Year. 
About 3 
About 
About 
About 
1890 62,622,250 Average 
Wheat and corn produced. 
Bushels. 
1,996,657, 420 nae 
2,603, 452,000 30 
Railroads. 
Miles operated. 
93,296 
166,706 
Coal produced. 
Long tons. 
1880. 70,748,426 
1890... 150,505,745 
Pig iron produced. 
Long tons. 
4,144,254 


8,279,870 100 


It appears that, while the population and 
production of wheat and corn have nearly 
kept pace, increasing at the rate of about 30 
per cent, the increase in the production of 
‘oal and iron has been over three times as 
great, and railroads nearly so. We know 
that the uses for iron have been greatly en 
larged in recent times; but not enough to ae- 
count for the above excessive increase. Hence 
we are compelled to look forward to a de 
crease in the output to such a point that the 
increase will be more nearly equal to that of 
the population, because it is reasonable to 
assume that we will soon reach a point when 
the use for iron will soon be at its maximum; 
after which the increase in its production 
ust equal that of the population, unless we 
can create a foreign market, which at pres 
ent seems far removed. We must prepare 
ourselves for a continued diminished volume 
of business. Although moderate revivals may 
be expected in the near future, they should 
not mislead us to believe that the old order 
of things had again come. The shrinkage in 
business coming upon many of us compara- 
tively suddenly—although not unexpected— 


signs having been manifest during the last 
seven or eight years—tends to, and has al- 
ready caused, serious and ruinous competi- 
tion. Our profits, gauged by the capital in- 
vested and close application to business, are 
practically nothing. Each one is striving to 
than his proper allotment of 
work, under existing conditions, cutting pri- 
ces continually, vainly waiting for a time of 
revival, when he hopes to make good his 
consoling himself that he will be 
one of the survivors—considering hi.nself one 


obtain more 


k wsses, or 


of the fittest—to tide over these trying times 

I maintain that our Association, when fully 
established, can be utilized to remedy the 
evil and aid us in at least obtaining a profit, 
however small, on the diminished amount of 
business remaining. Let us impress upon all 
foundrymen the importance of united action 
Let us meet and counsel together, and let us 
solemnly agree to keep faith and abide by 
our joint action. Let us endeavor to include 
all foundrymen in the organization. Let us 
make it national, and then meet in conven 
tion to devise ways and means for our wel 
fare. All we strive for is but a fair compen 
sation, which seems possible only through 
united effort. 

Let those of us who feel aggrieved, because 
the mere organization of our Association did 
not at onee bring about the hoped-for im 
provement, consider the difficulties. We 
must first bring into the Association the great 
majority of foundrymen’ throughout th 
country before any results can be expected 
and if fair men, they will do all in their 
power to increase our prestige rather than 
find fault. We have all reason to be gratified 
With the present condition of our Association 
While our numbers are not yet great, 
Our meetings have 
We enjoy our social 


morale is exceptional. 
proved of interest. 
unions after the transaction of business, and 
we have learned to appreciate and respec! 
each other 

A more universal participation in the 
cussions at our meetings is desirable, and 
that to dispel the difficdk 
on the part of many of our members who 
deem themselves lacking in ability to debat 
we give more attention to the social side of 
our meetings, so that a closer and more in 
timate acquaintance may result. We hav 
steadily gained ground and are, financially, 
in excellent condition. 


would 


suggest 


What we need is an 
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e last . 


) 


as al- 


extended field over the whole country. Let 
that 
can eventually be merged into a national or- 


ing a few words commendatory of the work 
done by the Association, predicted a greater 
‘M measure of success for it as times improved 


ganization. When this is once attained the }})and the Association became understood and 


Ss, are | 


associations be formed in all sections 
npeti- 


al in- 


desired results will come of themselves. fits objects better known. 
ing to a , 
Iinally, I would suggest the creation of a 


nt of s ae ' 
: committee on organization, duties 


& pri- 
me of 
his 
ill be 
If one 
times 
| fully 
y the 
profit, 
int of 
on all 
ction 
let us 
le by 
elude 
et us 
nven 

wel 
npen 


rough 


cause 


n did 


whose 
would be the formation of fraternal associa- 
tions far and wide. With perseverance and 
patience we cannot fail of success. 


John Birkinbine, of Philadelphia, one of 


the world’s greatest authorities on all sub- 


jects pertaining to iron, then delivered a most 


interesting address, reviewing the downward 
tendency of prices for pig-iron with the be- 





Roof Garden” or Banquet Hallsixth story Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, where the members and their 
friends enjoy their Social Sessions. 


NEW BUSINESS. 

Under this head the Secretary read a large 
uumber of letters from foundry men in vari- 
ous sections of the country, written in re- 
spolse to letters sent out by him asking for 
their views of the trade situation. 

The letters were, for the most part, very 
bad 
year’s business in the past, while holding out 


Similar, and contained the recital of a 


hopes for better things to come in the future. 
J. A. Penton, editor of The Foundry, re- 
sponded to the invitation of the chair by say- 


ginning of the century. He said: 


Some years ago Wm. G. Neilsen, of this city, 


present 


prepared a statistical chart showing the aver- 
age prices at which charcoal pig iron sold in 
Philadelphia in the half century from 1799 
to 1849. Omitting reference to quotations 
for special grades and eliminating the un- 
usually high figures from December, 1814, to 
June, 1817, and for parts of other years ag- 
gregating forty-two months when charcoal 
pig iron commanded $49 to $55 per ton, the 
wus from 


range of average annual prices 
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$47.50 in 1812 to $24.50 in 1849 for the best, 
or for No. 1 foundry pig. 

James M. Swank, general manager of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, has 
compiled an excellent supplement to Mr. 
Neilson’s chart in tables showing the month- 
ly fluctuations of No. 1 anthracite pig iron 
in Philadelphia from May, 1842, to June, 
ISO4, which demonstrates that the highest 
average price per month was in August, 1864, 
$73.62 1-2, and the lowest was $12.50, May 
to July, 1S94. The range of annual average 
prices is from $59.25 in 1864 to $14.52 in 1804. 
While it might be interesting and instructive 
to supply reasons for the many variations 
in the quotations, my purpose is merely to 
invite attention to the general downward ten- 
dency which has prevailed. 

In the interval covered by Mr. Neilson’s 
graphie statement changes in blast furnace 
practice were few, the application of hot 
blast stoves dating from the last decade eim- 
braced in his statement. The majority of 
furnaces were using eold blast, and few 
plants exceeded a product of 100 tons of iron 
In the decade 1880-1849 enthra 


cite was employed as a metallurgical fuel, 


per month. 


and anthracite pig competed with charcoal 
pig, but the anthracite era was just begin 
hing. In the tables which show the prices of 
unthracite pig iron there are fluctuations up 
and down as in charcoal pig iron, but the 
veneral tendency has been toward a material 
cheapening of the product. 

Many circumstances have aided in this. 


mong Which may be mentioned improved 


ransportation, larger and better equipped 


‘urmices advanced mining appliances, edu 


cated management and active competition 


brought about by increased demand and aug 
ented output. The blast furnaces of to-day 
differ greatly from those of fifty vears 


Wwyeo 


‘hen water power, which was nearly uni 
ersally supplied, has given place to massive 
ster: mengines. The square structure of stone 

isonry lined with slate or sandstone has 
been replaced by iron shells supported on 


olumns and lined with firebrick. 


Large fire 
brick stoves heat the blast to 1.200 degrees 

ore, and locomotives, cars and steam 
machinery have displaced many 
lorses, OXen, Wagons and men formerly em- 
ploved. 
couraged by a better acquaintance and inter- 


change of views among those who have been 


These advances were greatly en 





practical managers of our iron works. 

Probably an excerpt from a record pub- 
lished in May, 18938, will emphasize the 
changes which have taken place in pig iron 
production. This record showed the cost of 
producing pig iron by the Thomas Iron Com 
pany from 1855 to 1802, giving for each six 
months during that time the average cost per 
ton of coal, ore and limestone and the amount 
of each used, also the cost of each of these 
components, the labor and supplies entering 
into the production of a ton of pig iron and 
the amounts made in each half year. Omit 
ting the extreme high prices which prevailed 
during the civil war and at irregular inter 
vals for a short time only the cost per ton of 
materials used shows but moderate fiuetua 
tions. Thus the cost of coal ranged from 
$4.95 in 1869 to $2.86 in 1861 per ton; of ore, 
from $4.98 in 1871 to $2.39 in 1862, and of 
limestone, from 82 cents in 1869 to 30 cents 
in 1860 per ton. The quantities of raw ma 
materials used to produce a ton of pig iron 
evidence a material decline; the amount of 
ore consumed being less, indicates that either 
richer or better prepared ore was used; th 
decreased amount of foreign material requil 
ing less flux, while these items added to i 
proved equipment and management permit 
ted of lower fuel consumption and larg 
product. 

Taking the cost of raw materials per 
of iron made, the following will show thi 
range, excluding, as above, the abnormal tig 
ures prevailing in boom seasons: 

Cost of fuel per ton of pig iron, $10.07 
ISGD to $3.48 in 1892. 

Cost of ore per ton of pig iron, $14.21 
IST3S to $5.54 in 1862. 

Cost of limestone per ton of pig iron, $1.) 
in IS6D to S35 cents in T9O-Or, 

Cost of labor per ton of pig iron, $8.06 
IST1 to $2.04 in 1880, 

The total expense of producing a ton 
pig iron is shown by the table to have varied 
from $29.72 in 1873 to $12.94 in 1892. on 
ting the extreme cost, such as $36.07 in 184 

The general declining tendency is not 
he deprecated, for it means true advan 
ment. A blast furnace plant of the pres 
is at a disadvantage if it does not produc 
as much iron in a day as the charcoal blast 
furnace of half a century ago made in 
month, and some of the larger struetures 


quadruple this output on average working 
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urning out 2,700 and 2,800 tons per week 
per furnace, with occasional spurts exceeding 
these figures. . 

The same conditions which have caused a 
eradual average decline in the cost of pig 
ron influence the sale of foundry products, 


and if the records could be collected, the econ 


omies due to improved cupola and floor prac 
tice would be nearly as well marked as those 
seen in pig iron production. The average 
purchaser has and probably will continue to 
value of cast- 
When 
the metal before charging into the cupola, 


gauge his appreciation of the 
ings from the selling price of pig iron. 


cost the founder one and a half to two cents, 
or even more, per pound, he was not consid 
treble 
these amounts for average castings, and he 


ered grasping if he asked double or 


then could afford to waste fuel in his cupola, 
stop all work on the floor to assemble men 
enough to bring from the flask yard a cum 
bersome drag or flask or to man the winches 
of the cranes with as many laborers as could 
evrasp the handles. Whether the general pro 
portions of two or three to one in the prices 
of castings and pig iron prevail, you know 
better than [, but IT realize that) founders 
must use improved cupolas, study the fuel 
problem, employ power cranes, itlot piece 
work and economize labor to get a fair re 
turn for your capital and energy. 

When blast 


Hitnagers seldom met, advances were few; 


furnaces were seattered and 


subsequently when furnace plants were lo 
ited more conveniently to business centers 
nd nearer to each other, the results of per 
sonal intercourse were seen in’ improved 
ructures and practice. But the greatest 
progress has been since managers, superin 
iendents, engineers and chemists or iron 
vorks united to form associations in) which 
the structural and administrative as well as 
chnical problems have been discussed and 
i results of the meetings published. Pig 
on has been made in) Pennsylvania for 
“rly two centuries, but the improvements 
n furnace output, fuel Consumption and con 
ol of the character of product in the past 
venty years have far exceeded those of all 
ie preceding years. Much of this advance 
directly traceable to the interchange of 
ws nnd the personal acquaintance resulting 
om association. 


This being true of the pig iron industry, 


inilar results may be expected to follow the 
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co-operation of those engaged in the foun- 
Specifications for work now detail 
tests. A 
founder must understand what irons to use 
He has 
not only his fellow iron founders as com- 


dries. 
chemical composition or physical 
wus mixtures, and why he uses them. 


petitors, but a new generation of those who 
inake steel castings have entered the arena. 
The shop with a single cupola and a five-ton 
hand crane must bid against a plant melting 
a hundred or more tons of pig iron daily, 


Whose equipment includes heavy power 
cranes, large cupolas, testing and chemical 
laboratories and which can sustain an ad- 
Ininistrative force of experts in specialties. 
Some members of the Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation have operated their plants when the 
pig iron used commanded double what they 
how receive for castings, and when the cost 
of melting, molding and pouring ordinary 
castings exceeded the rate per pound which 
the stme now command when finished. The 
present demands close attention to all details, 
and if we are 


to proeress, We may expect a 


sradually decreasiv: intrinsic value for iron 


and steel in all fore ‘2 to improved prac 
tice and econoimnicn® ° vhs fo be abreast 
of the times one nversant with 


the improvements mrs ording, corre 


spondence, study, oToerpres t ond investiga 
tion are potent 


l: rine bryrt 
ery Cut 


When the re 
searches and inves! tretioas » number hay 
Ing a common purpose ean be discussed and 
Compared progress is the more assured, and 
such ab opportunity appears to be offered 
in the Foundrymen’s Associntion. 


The meeting then adjourned to the eafe on 


the roof of the club, where supper was 


served. After supper P.oD. Wanner, the 


hewly clected vice-president, was called upon 


for an address. Mr. Wanner responded t 


the call, and in the course of a lengthy ad- 
dress said that there could be no doubt as to 
the benetits to be derived from this associa- 
tion. The only thing to be regretted was that 
the membership had not increased to the ex- 
tent desired. However, all would admit that 
They 
had had reasonably good meetings with good 
attendances. He had learned 


they had been a most successful body. 


more of the 
foundry business and business in connection 
With it sinee he had been a member than 
during his ten or fifteen years of active foun- 


dry life. That was why he took an active in- 


terest in the affairs of the association. He 
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would continue to attend the meetings just 
as long as the association existed and he was 
able to attend. The president had that even- 
ing spoken of the necessity of associations of 
this kind. The times and their very civiliza- 
tion demanded it, and if they wanted to keep 
abreast of the times and their requirements 
they must band themselves together as they 
were doing. Associations and combinations, 
for the most part, were formed out of neces- 
sity, and the necessity in their branch of 
business had arisen. They might not be able 
to accomplish in the beginning as much as 
they would like to, but they were putting 
Keep up the 
association and they would eventually accom- 
plish their ends. 


themselves in a way to do so. 


He hoped to see an in- 
It had been said that 
Philadelphia had more foundries and people 
engaged in the foundry business than any 
other city in the United States, and for that 
reason it 


creased membership. 


was fitting that the work of the 
association should be carried on frqm there. 
They had given up the name they originally 
held, the National Foundrymen’s Association, 
and had already an offspring in the Western 
oundrymen’s Association. He hoped there 
would be others before long, and that event 
ually they would all combine and form one 
Continuing, Mr. Wan 
ner referred to the tariff, and claimed credit 
for Senator Gorman for a tariff bill which 
cut down the McKinley tariff only one-third 
instead of two-thirds, as was anticipated. The 


general association. 


foundry business, he believed, under the new 
tariff, was not going to be injured, and they 
would be able to build, buy, sell and move 
forward. He predicted peace and quiet legis 


lation for the next few years. Concluding, 
he said that if business men would become 
united they would be able to rule politics, 
Other 
speeches were made by Messrs. Devlin, Ran 


kin, Regester and Riehle. 
NOTES. 
The Association is to be congratulated on 
having such an ideal Secretary as Mr. How- 
ard Evans. 


instead of having politics rule them. 


As one of the gentlemen pres- 
“He 
is just the man; had he been made for the 
position he could not fill it more accept- 
ably.” A wide acquaintance among foun 
dry men, and having an exceedingly pleas- 
ant and approachable manner, he is emi- 
nently 


ent said the evening of their meeting, 


well fitted for a position requiring 


a liberal endqwment ‘of tact, 
good nature and ability. 

The Iron Age is greatly to be commended 
for the liberal policy pursued by it in al- 
Ways having one or more representatives at 
their meetings, The proceedings are al- 
ways down in shorthand, and the 
himself, as well as other trade 
journals, are indebted to it. THE FOUNDRY 
hastens to acknowledge that the proceedings 
published on preceding pages are largely 
from that source. 

Mr. Reihle, of Reihle Bros., well-known 
manufacturers of testing machinery, hit the 
nail squarely on the head and merited the 
applause he received when he stated that 
the Association had been having a surfeit 
of papers and discussions on the subject of 
testing iron. His suggestions as to what 
was needed to further increase the popular- 
ity and usefulness of the 


peared to please. 


experience, 


taken 
Secretary 


Association ap- 


Any society that can secure the attendance 
of such an authority on matters pertaining 
to the iron business us John Birkinbine, of 
Philadelphik feel that it 
enough honor for one evening. 


ean is receiving 
His speech, 
like his many writings, was full of infor- 


niettion. 

A whole sermon might be preached from 
the text furnished by Mr. P. D. 
said that 


Warner, 
he had learned more of 
the foundry business and business connected 
With it, 


When he 


and of the iron business generally, 
since his with the 
than during his ten or 


connection Association 
fifteen years’ active 
experience. Mr. Warner knows 
Whereoft he speaks, and is the last man _ to 
make such a statement unadvisedly. If li 
has been benefited so much, what is to pre 
vent others being also? 

Thos. Devlin, of ‘Thos. Devlin & Co., Phil 
adelphia, commenced 


foundry 


business many years 
ago in a small way, and now their estab- 
lishment is one of the largest. Anyone who 
heard his sturdy, independent speech at the 
banquet will readily understand the secret 
of his success. 

P. J. Rankin, superintendent of the foun- 
dry of the Abram Cox Stove Co., made the 
most humorous speech and kept his audi- 
ence in a continual roar. 

The address of the President, Mr. Francis 
Schumann, that he has made the 
foundry business a study, and the very able 


shows 
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manner in which he handled his subject, 
and the recommendations he made, cer- 
tainly indicated a degree of general informa- 
tion not usually possessed by jsuch leisy 
men. 


WESTERN FOUNDRYMEN’S AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Report of Committee on Round 
Test Bars. 

The regular monthly meeting of the West- 
ern Foundrymen’s Association was held 
Wednesday evening, November 21, at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, with the 
president, George M. Sargent, in the chair. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COMPARI- 

SON OF ROUND AND SQUARE 
TEST BARS. 

This committee was appointed at the July 
meeting of the Association to investigate the 
matter of casting round test bars on end, 
according to the method proposed by Mr. 
Thomas D. West, of Sharpsville, Pa., as be- 
ing preferable to the ordinary method of 
casting square bars flat. 

We have followed out our tests with the 
apparatus furnished by Mr. West and have 
been guided by his directions, as to details 
of pouring, ete., thus taking advantage of his 
experience. The different members have 
made independent tests, so that this report 
represents results obtained in several foun- 
dries. 

Table No. 1 represents a series of tests, 
carried out to obtain the different properties 
described in a former paper of Mr. West's, 
read before the Association, on his method 
of casting round test bars on end. ‘These 
bars were cast two in a flask and poured 
from the same ladle of iron at the same 
lime, and are accordingly grouped in pairs. 

Irom the table given it will be seen 
that in the nine pairs of bars, only one pair 
(No. 8) show a solid fracture. In all the 
other pairs, either one or both bars show 
flaws. The effect of these flaws is shown 
directly in the breaking tests, No. 8 being 
the only pair that broke practically at the 
sime weight. The percentage of bars in this 
series which showed flaws is 55144. 

Table No. 2 shows a series of 11 pairs of 
bars, tested for transverse strength, shrink- 
age and chill. In this series, 32% of the bars 
showed flaws. 

In table No. 3 are shown transverse tests, 


comparing square bars and round bars. 
Each set of three bars was cast from the 
same ladle of iron, the square bars being 
cast flat in the ordinary way and the round 
bars on end. In this series the square bars 
were all perfect, showing no flaws, while of 
the round bars, there was 438¢ defective, on 
account of flaws. 

Table No. 4 shows another series of tests, 
comparisons being made with square and 
round bars, as in Table No. 3. In this series 
the per cent of square bars defective from 
flaws is 184, while of the round bars it is 
D444. 

Still another series of tests, made by one 
of the committee, comparing the square and 
round bars, showed the percentage of poor 
bars, in round bars cast on end, to be much 
greater than in square bars cast flat, but un- 
fortunately the record of his tests was mis- 
laid and we cannot show the actual figures. 

Mr. West’s plan for determining contrac- 
tion, fluidity and chill, we find to be good. 
His plan for shrinkage, as shown in Table 
No. 1, and in about 100 other bars, not enum- 
erated, shows no uniformity and is imprac 
tical. 

We are obliged to say that we cannot see 
anything in the foregoing results that would 
Warrant us in endorsing the round bar, cast 
on end, as against the flat bar, cast flat, for 
obtaining the transverse strength, which is 
the most important test in ordinary foundry 
practice. 

The principal difficulty met with is the fre- 
quent appearance of flaws (probably due to 
method of casting) which does not seem to 
occur to the same extent in square bars, cast 
flat. These flaws do not appear to be blow 
holes, or cavities, but rather slag, or sand 
flaws. 

Respectfully submitted for the committee, 

O. T. STANTIAL, Chairman. 

A lengthy discussion took place between 
several of the gentlemen present on the 
points brought out by the report of the com- 
mittee. The strongly adverse decision 
against round test bars, for which so much 
had been claimed, was evidently a matter of 
considerable surprise to many present. The 
advocates of the round bar cast on end had 
undertaken to prove that in every way it 
would be found superior to the square bar 
east flat, while the result of experiments 
made for this very purpose, largely, seemed 
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in the minds of the committee appointed by 
the Association to prove the very reverse. 
While some improvements in apparatus for 
making these tests has, it is claimed, since 
been made, it is not likely that the question 
present shape will be reopened for 
little time. 
We have not thought it 


produce here the four tables submitted by 


in its 
Sole 


necessary to re 


the committee, believing their report to be 


dimple. 





NO.NELSON MFG CO 


Its interest is more on account of 
than its which 
mainly follow commonly approved methods 


clusively. 
its Management processes, 
With such improvements likely to be adopted 


in a new plant. The latter is simplicity it 


self. A building, brick, 60x160 feet, airy and 
well lighted, both by side windows and 
skylight, is divided across the middle, 


giving one end to the foundry proper and 


the other to the finishing room, 
intendent is W. Hl. Hendricks, a 


The super- 
foundry 








FOUNDRY BUILDING, LECLAIRE. 


A Co-Operative Foundry En- 
terprise. 


BY J. T. BRAMHALL. 


Interesting new foundries” of 


e West is that recentiy established in Le 
Mdwardsville. Tb. in 


the works of the N. ©. 


‘connection with 


Nelson Manufaeiuring 


Company, which have been removed from 


St. Louis to that place. It is by no means 


extensive, and is devoted to brass work ex- 


man of wide experience in the West and 
formerly of the Buckeye Works jin Dayton, 
O. He has titted up the foundry 
mai very 


Vised a 


and shop 
convenient manner and has de 
Molding machine for the special re 


quirements of the brass work. The furnace 


has eight pots of No. 60 crucibles arranged 


ina line against the back wall, the stack be 
ing upon the outside. The pots will) mel 
about 1000 pounds at a heat, and are sup 


plied with the best 72-hour coke. 
pots a 


From the 
carrier delivers the crucibles at the 
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t. NELSON AND SOME OF HIS MEN HOLDING A BUSINESS MEETING. 























CLUB HOUSE, LECLAIRE, ILL. 
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required spot on the floor where the flasks 
are placed. Another arranged 
along the south side of the building for con- 
ducting the sand to the machines, which sre 
of the single pattern and operated by hydrau- 
lic power under 400 pounds pressure sup 
plied by a Worthington 
Kach machine 


earrier is 


hydraulic 
requires two men and a 
boy, and only abut two minutes is required 
to turn out a flask. Ten girls are employed 
in the core making room, a well-lighted apart- 
ment having a separate entrance. 


pump. 


Only one 
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ticipate in the profit sharing features which 
have made Leclaire one of the most notable 
industrial experiments in the country. 

The finishing room occupies the western 
end of the building and is equipped 
thirty-five machines. The 
gives an abundance of sunshine, 


with 
skylight 
that 
there are no dark shadows over the benches 
and every part of the room is thoroughly 
well lighted, a 


sole 


so 


consideration to which 
much importance can scarcely be given. 


The soldering bench is in the middle of the 


too 

















STREET OF WORKINGMEN’'S COTTAGES, LECLAIRE, ILL. 


construction 
that will 


feature of 
and 


Was to criti- 


remedied 


open 


cism, doubtless be 


as the necessity is shown. The room not be 
ing ceiled is open to the smoke and gases of 
the foundry, and some system of ventilation 
would seem to be advisable, not only in the 
core room alone, but in the foundry proper. 
The 
men and the nickel-plating room two. 
wages paid and 
The employes, in addition, par- 


polishing room employes nine or ten 


Union 
are under 


the shop runs 


union rules. 


room and is furnished 


supplied by 


with eight 
an overhead pipe 
with a 


gas jets 
which 
100-gallon gasoline 
150 feet in the rear of the building. Appur 
tenances of the building also are a fire-proof 
pattern vault and a coke house holding about 
two carloads. 


com 


municates tank 


About fifty nen are employed 


in this department, mostly Americans, with 

a sprinkling of Germans and Swedes 

intelligent yoing men, all of them. 
The profit sharing plan mentioned above is 


bright, 
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altogether the most interesting feature of 
the works. No peculiarity of construction, 
no novelty of invention, no specialty in 
the mechanic that is attached to the system 
itself under which the men work at Leclaire. 
It seemed to me, as I wandered through the 
shops and among the pretty cottages, each 
with its separate garden, that the tinker of 
Elstow was with me, and showed me a 
“light glorified,’ making plain 
those things in the life of a laboring man 
and his relations with the master (capital) 


and = clear 


which before were dark and clouded, even 
as the light which came in from the foundry 
skylight brighter and clearer than 
any light I had seen in foundries elsewhere. 
And the whole secret seemed to be co-opera- 


seemed 


tion, a working together, instead of the wage 
system, by which the workman, like the old 
Saxon cearl places the collar around his neck, 
support for life in 
Here labor 


receiving, however, not 
return, but a daily dole instead. 
assumes its rightful place as the partner of 
capital, capital being but so much accumu 
lated Here the 
workingman, beside the usual wages, to con- 
form to social usages, receives an additional 
per cent upon After 
capital is paid 6 per cent interest the re- 


labor directed by brains. 


his annual wages. 


mainder is divided at the rate of 2 per cent 
on wages to 1 per cent on capital. Another 
1 per cent of wages (from earnings) goes to 
a provident fund, which is controlled by the 
employes themselves. The workman may, if 
he chooses, take stock in the company, and 
he then draws a dividend both on his work 
and on his capital. Ile, therefore. has every 
inducement to contribute to the prosperity 


Joun TL BRAMALL 


original and rising v« 
newspaper man of Chicayo, 
Ile was born in New York 
State and served for severa 
vears on the Albany Times 
and Albany Journal, grad 
ating from the latter pape 
to assume the editorial 1 
agement of the Cort! 

Journal, 

This, however, 

sphere enough 

to Chicago where 

done considerable 
work for the leading mayazvines principally Belfords, 
addition to this he is the Western representative and 
respondent of Leslies Weekly. Some of his articles in that 
popular publication having attracted considerable attention, 
notably those on Pullman during the late unpleasantnes 


there. 


of the business, and to advance its interests 
by his own labor. It is the aim of the 
projector, Mr. Nelson, to make the business 
eventually entirely co-operative, like the 
French experiment, from which the place 
takes its name, capital receiving simply in- 
terest, and the proprietor (to use the ordinary 
but erroneous term) merely remuneration as 
head director. It is proper to add_ that 
through the recent hard times there has been 
no cut in 


shops. 


wages and no short time in the 


There are no dingy 
but pretty 


tenements in Leelaire, 
frame 


cottages. There are no 
beautiful gar- 


bare cinder yards. There is no 


shocking contrasts of show 
dens and 
water in common or oppressive water and 
window-blind taxes. 
his little 


with 


The workingman buys 


home (four, five or six-room cot- 


garden) and 


tage, 


what 


pays by the month 
would be 
city. If he 


considered a low rent in the 


becomes dissatisfied, or from 
any other cause desires to leave, the place 
is bought 


back and rental only is charged 


(at the rate of $6 to $12 per month.) He 
pays 25 cents a month for a 16 candle-power 
light, and has the use of four in his house 
While paying for two. Ifa temporary renter 
the light is furnished free. He has the free 
use of a good library, with reference books. 
works on political économy, ete., 


odicals. 


and peri 
There is a boarding club house. a 
billiard room, a bowling alley and a co-op 
erative store, all of which are rent free. 

In short, here is co-operation in practise, 
under the wise but not untocratie direction 
of a whole-souled, unselfish manufacturer. It 
shows a way out of our present labor 
troubles, a way upward for the workingman, 
a safe retreat for the capitalist from storms 
to come. Is it not the bright, clear, strong 


light of heaven upon the smokey, noxious 


foundry of our modern industrial life? 


The Short Tooth Gear. 
Iiditer Foundry: 


My attention was especially attracted 
valuable Journal of No 
vember 10th, 1894, headed “Revolution of the 


(rear 


an article in your 


Frade,” in which | was very mueh in 
terested and which comes near to my idea 
of a gear. The plan is quite old and died 
many years ago and was quietly buried, un- 
foruunately without any mourners. I wish to 
thank Michael Longridge, who pleads for the 
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return to the old system of short teeth for 
high powers. I do not wish to condemn the 
rules laid down by our noted gear men, who 
have given us charts that an ordinary man 
with mechanical ability could make a gear 
pattern from if he would work by these 
rules as given. But the most of the trouble 
is right here. A millwright figures out a di- 
ameter of 22:29 in. for a gear of one-inch 
pitch end seventy teeth, and failing to make 
such clumsy figure fit his work or his foot- 
rule, and thinking a quarter of an inch to be 
of no importance, he lets it go at twenty-two 


whole inches. 


The same process on its mate 
of tifteen teeth gives a five-inch gear instead 
$:7S in 


hever ran or 


or ohne of 


in diameter, and the pair 
wear together properly. 
The only alternatives are to adopt the clumsy 
true dinmeter, or else use the clumsy figure 
O88 in. for his pitch. Again, he is apt to ap 
pls a carpenter's rule directly to the teeth 
of the gear he is to repair or match, and 
takes the nearest conventent frac 
tion of an inch for his measurement, when 
the real pitch may be just enough different 
to spoil the job. The writer is a pattern 
maker of many years’ experience, has made 
many gears designed to have two or three 
teeth engaged, but has failed to see three 
teeth engaged when gears were put in posi 
tion. Again, the patternmaker, while just as 
precise as possible, can have two or three 
tecth engaged when the pattern leaves his 
hands, but what are the results after it leaves 
the foundry? It is an utter impossibility to 
have the strain equally distributed on each 
tooth where two or three teeth are engaged 
on a east gear. Tt is possible to have it so 
for probably a dozen teeth or more, should 
the strain come all on one tooth in any part 
ef the gear. If the gear will stand it in one 
have short teeth and only one 


tooth engaged at a time’ We do not see any 


‘ecason why the gear should have the un 
necessary metal in the teeth. Why not have 
short teeth 
Akron, O FE. H. SMITH 
That “Y” Casting. 
editor foundry. Your November issue 


contains a criticism of an article of mine on 
nanner of molding a Y east in this cits 
Reading Foundry Company 


R. Watson, says: 


+1 ! +] 
recent Vv Tie 
Tl cerith 


tionary steps taken to secure the 


“The precau 
vent and 


the casting from cracking I think are 





unnecessary and superfluous.” Mr. Watson 
does not say in what manner the precau 
tious are unnecessary and superfluous, but 
rather branches off on molders, doing so be 
cause so and so had been done by so and so. 
In describing the molding of Y castings, 
the writer confined his remarks principally 
to the pockets and the cooling of the same. 
The balance of the casting was only ordin 
ary routine to mold. Therefore, on the prin 
ciple that the softer a core is, the less liable 
the metal around it is to erack, it: follows 
that the softer or the more porous the mud 
used in that locality, the quicker the heat 
would radiate from it and the more uniform 
ity there would be in the casting cooling 
As a departure from the usual methods of 
molding in loam, Mr. Watson remarks, are 
unique and none the less original. The writer 
has a certain amount of respect for the man 
Who is bold enough to depart) from prece 
dent, and institute something really new 
and useful, and Mr. Watson has done con 
siderable in this direction. The Plan of 
pigeon holes is good in either floor or oven 
drying, but there is possibly some objections 
to leaving the perpendicular joints open, par 
ticularly where the bricks are subjected to 
COTMPLeSSIOn, J Si. 


More About the “Y” Casting. 


Mr. Dennis Boyce, foreman of the Phoenix 


loundry, Omaha, Neb., says he had oceasion 
some time ago to make two Y pipes. such as 
Were illustrated in our September issue. In 
stead of building each half of the core in 
each half of the mold, he built the whole 
core in the lower half of the mold, striking 
up the top part of core, and building the 
cope part of mold around it. This, we be 
lieve, is a much better method than that il 
lustrated in our September issue, as it. is 
cheaper and can be accomplished with much 
less handling. We thank Mr. Boyee for the 


suggestion. 


We find The Foundry of value in our busi 
Hess and prefer not to miss a single mumber, 
as we desire to keep the file intact. 

UNION TRON WORKS, 

Spokane, Wash. 


Tam well pleased with The Foundry and 
think should be in the hands of every pat 
terninaker 

W. H. CARSON, 
Owensboro, Ky 
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The Trade Outlook. 


Business is getting better, no 


question 
about it, and although this is not the season 


for the foundrymen’s harvest, vet a large 


The large 
work 


number of them are 


argicultural 


fairly busy. 
large 


better 


with 
than for two seasonspast. 


shops are at 
prospects 
The stove foundries are running in several 


directions, and in the iron districts those 


foundries who look to rolling mills, ete, have 
them got considerable to do. 
Architectural and jobbing shops. as a rule, 
ive dull, aiuons the latter who 
nay have contracts to fill While the vol 
ume being done is largely below the 
wmount, it is yet showing a steady 


und if 


Inany of 
except those 


normal 
Increase, 
prices would only 
tion, the 


stiffen in propor 
foundryman’s lot would show some 


indication of being a happy one. In certain 
lines of pig iron, principally Bessemer, how 
ever, prices are improving, and are certainly 


hot going any lower. 


The scrap market feels the effect of this. 


and dealers are not so anxious to sell at any 
price. 

rhe prospects of a rise in the price of coke 
do not seem so bright for the ovens as they 


did a short time ago, but sooner or later it is 


likely to come, 
Both of One Mind. 


issue THE 
readers the 


In this FOUNDRY 
benetit of the 
tlemen representing 


vives its 
Views of two gen 
different interests on the 
subject of organization, 


They are both well known to 


reputation, one 


reading pub 
lic by being Francis Schu 
Iron & Steel 
and also president of the 


Foundry men’s 


mann, president of the 
Co., Tacony, Pa., 
Philadelphia 


other 


Tacony 


Association: the 
being Martin Tox, 


Iron Molders’ Union. 


president of the 


The views of the first-named gentleman 


are embodied in his annual address to the 


members of that Association, and the views 
of the other being a bricf 
by Mr. Fox for 

Both take a 


ter in every way, and there 


article contributed 
this issue 
very similar view of the mat 
is a striking re 
semblance in the language and arguments 
used, and, we imagine, in the motives that 
prompted each. 

Mr. Fox presents an argument that is, if 


anything, more convincing because he cites 


it Ccuse 


well known to many of our readers, 
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showing the substantial benefit to be derived 
from thorough organization to not only the 
employe, but the employer also. 

A few years ago strikes, lockouts and labor 

troubles between stove manufacturers and 
their men were a matter of monthly ocecur- 
rence, some of them assuming vast propor- 
tions and costing all parties a lot of money 
and lasting a long time. 

Since the formation of an organization, 
however, by the employers, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee to meet the officers of 
the molders’ society whenever necessary. All 
this has been done away with, and peace 
reigns, much to the profit of all parties. 

We hope the time is not far distant when 
Mr. Schumann and 
ably heads may 


the organization he so 
receive substantial 
benefits as a result of the work they have 
been doing during the past three years. Or- 
ganization along legitimate lines for proper 
purposes always commands the sympathy 
of the public, and in nearly every instance 
its success is retarded by the over selfish or 
narrow man, who is unwilling to lend his 
support and live up to honorable principles. 


some 


A Comparison. 

Recent compilation shows Pennsylvania to 
be the largest State in point of the number of 
foundries. It New 
York is next with Michigan 


iron contains some 606. 


560, Ohio 356, 
260, Massachusetts 175, Indiana 147, New Jer- 
139 and Connecticut 118. 


Pennsylvania has nearly as 


sey 
iron 
foundries as the entire territory west of the 
Mississippi river. 


many 


Pennsylvania or New York 
have more foundries than the entire south, 
east of the Mississippi, south of the Ohio and 
the southern state line of Pennsylvania. 

Those States east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio rivers, including Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, have 62 per cent of 
the total number of foundries. The Southern 
States east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio and 
cent of the total. “Lhe territory west of the 
Mississippi has 17 per cent and the New Eng 
land States 8 per cent. 

It would appear that the states east of the 
Mississippi, north of the Ohio and west of 
the New England States, comprising about 
12 per cent of the area of the United States, 
has 62 per cent of the iron foundries. 


river Pennsylvania have 13 per 


There are 20 cities having each 20 foundries 
and over. Of these Chicago leads the list 
with 72 foundries within its limits. Phila 
delphia has 59, Brooklyn and Pittsburg 47 
each. Buffalo has 40 and Cleveland 35. St 
Louis has 30, New York 26, and Detroit, Bal 
timore, Troy, Cincinnati, Milwaukee and San 
Francisco 25 each. Bridgeport (Ct.), Provi 
dence, Erie, Springfield (O.), Dayton, Louis 
ville and Indianapolis have from 20 to 24 
foundries each. 


He is an Authority. 

The most excellent article appearing else 
where in this issue, from the pen of Mr. I’. 
J. Davis, is deserving of the best attention 
of every foundryman in the 
especially 


country, and 
brass foundrymen. He ealmly 
deals with the subject in a very free, open, 
and at the same time intelligent manner, 
and us he is one of the best informed author 
ties on the subject in the country, anything 
he says should certainly have great weight 
It is customary for those engaged in manu 
facturing for the market any material whose 
ingredients are not generally understood to 
surround the whole business with a great air 
of mystery and secrecy. 

This, however, is not Mr. Davis’ poliey; he 
evidently believes there is already too much 
general ignorance on the subject of the alloys 
and thinks that if they are to come into mor 
common use their properties and value must 
be more generally known. 


All the Compliments of the Season. 
THE FOUNDRY has said so much in days 
gone by concerning the kindness of its thou 
sands of friends, both and ad 
vertisers, and the debt of gratitude we a 
under to them for enabling us to make sue 
a paper as this possible, that we feel it 
little out of order to even indirectly refer | 
that subject again. We 
we ean consistently and honestly express 
sincere wish that the season may be an es} 


| 
that coming 


subseribers 


believe, however 


cially joyous one and the 
1895 may bring with it such prosperity an 
happiness as we feel sure they all deserve 

For ourselves we do not know that 
have anything to promise for the future; n 
reforms to inaugurate or new leaves to tur! 
The service we have given in the past is t! 
best we 


could do under the circumstances 


and as we believe a very general measur 
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satisfaction exists as to our record in that 
respect, we can only say that with the in 
creasing influence of our magazine, the added 
experience of the years gone by and the 
prestige won by fair dealing, we hope to be 
able to give our friends such an improved 
service that they will continue to feel each 
succeeding number better than its prede 


cessor, 


The Scrap Heap. 


Conservatism is a good thing in its place, 
but the extreme article dished up at times 
by the commercial agencies in their weekly 
reports published in the daily papers, and the 
pessimistic review of the crade situation as 
we find it regularly in some of the trade 
journals, is of a kind to do business more 
harm than good. 

* * * 

We do not favor by any means an exag- 
gerated picture in which it is made to ap- 
pear that business is better than it really is, 
or that prices for raw material is higher or 
likely to be higher; but on the other hand, 
continued use of such expressions as “Little 
or no improvement is visible,” ‘‘The outlook 
for increased activity is not encouraging,” 
“We cannot report any change for the bet 
ter,” “Prices seem to be low and going low 
er, if anything,” are enough to give the most 
sanguine man the blues if he pays any at 
tention to them whatever. 

*  * 

Kither the writers of these “scary” so 
called “weekly letters,” ‘reviews,’ ‘sum 
maries,” “reports,’ 


ete., never stir outside of 
their dens and move around to get posted, 
or else they are naturally dyspeptic and hay 
ing such a hard struggle themselves that they 
cannot imagine the sun of prosperity shining 
on anyone else. 

* | * 

This may appear overdrawn, but it is not, 
and we could submit eveidence that would 
convince anyone who is skeptical, taken from 
published statements of what are known as 
“authorities” during the past few weeks. 

* * * 

Just as a matter of information to anyone 
interested, we wish to submit that 350 per 
cent more iron is being melted now than a 
vear ago. We know a great number of 
foundries that are busy, some that have all 
they can possibly do, and others that have 


work for many months ahead, and while pri- 
ces are not perhaps as good as they were, 
yet the work is being done. 

ca x * 

It is so easy to believe that business is bad 
that it should be the mission of those who 
have influence, or aim to secure it, to en- 
courage by all the means in their power, and 
if these reports are not rezarded as authen- 
tic, as their authors would wish, they have 
only themselves to blame. 

* .% 

Just to change the subject, we might men- 
tion that it seems as if both the Foundry- 
men’s Associations had suddenly realized the 
need of a little change, and hence both rele- 
gate into the background this month the 
much-worn subjects of analysis, tests, ete. 

They were a long time breaking away, but 
they did it at last. 


Kranks Korner. 


Nails are a very useful article in the foun- 
dry. Some molds could not be made with- 
out them, or a substitute. For this reason 
principally a great many molders would 
have to stop work if they could not get nails 
to use. It has become a habit, and they can- 
not well get out of it. There are, on the 
other hand, some molders who do not use 
one new nail in a month, not because they 
do a poor class of work, but because they 
have been raised in shops where nails were 
searce, so to speak. In molding a split pat- 
tern job of any kind they do not place a 
forest of spikes around the pattern, because 
they have already gaggered tne sand around 
it, so that it does not require nailing. There 
are, on the other hand, molders who have to 
have nails for most everything. They «are 
helpless without them. They have contracted 
bad habits during their apprenticeship and 
find it hard to get along after they get into 
another shop where they do not distribute 
nails so lavishly. 


The use of flour in making cores is to a 
great many a useless expense. Flour makes 
bread and thousands want bread, therefore 
the use of large, or even ordinary, quantities 
of flour for core making seems closely allied 
to a Waste or extravagance. Core sand can 
be made adhesive by using clay wash and 


molding sand, at much less expense than 
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flour. 
the core that cannot be readily secured in 
any 


with But flour imparts a softness to 


other way. It makes the core yield to 
which 


is not the case with core made of clay wash. 


the shrinkage of the metal around it, 


% * 
* 


various degrees of service re 
the 


needing 


There are 
castings, 
with 
others the softness of the core is not of so 


quired of cores in different 


some very soft cores, while 


much importance. 


* * 
* 
Cores may be divided into two general 
classes of service, viz: Those in which the 


eore is nearly if not wholly surrounded, and 
those in which the core is only partly cov- 


ered with metal. The former are the most 
difficult to make. They require a strong 
flour mixture of core sand and should be 
baked brown, or enough to burn the flour 
out of the sand, which will give the core 
porosity and the necessary yielding qualities. 
Therefore soft cores are required for this 


Class of work, and flour or 


should be used. 


an equivalent 


* 4 
* 


With the other class of cores, which consti 
the the 
mixture the 
results can be obtained by mixing from one 
eighth to one-half of sand. 
This gives the sand a body and does not im 


large flour in sand 


is not 


tute majority, 


necessary, becuse same 


new molding 


par Its porosity to any great extent. 


{The Mission of Trade Unions. 


Trade unions, the only practical protest of 
the unfair 
exactions of unscrupulous employers, have 


the mechanie and laborer against 


by many intelligent people been looked upon 
as a combination of irresponsible working 
men; organized purposely to conspire against 
the industrial peace and prosperity of the 
producing communities, and as such they and 
their members have been denounced as men 
acing and dangerous elements, which should 
be suppressed, even if need be by the strong 
arm of thelaw. Yet to-day, notwithstanding 
all the opposition to their progress, trades 
unionism is steadily advancing in this coun 
try both numerically and in influence far be 
yond the most sanguine expectations of its 
progenitors. 

In the early organization of trade unions 
their sole object was to secure to its mem 


Tic FounDrY- 


bers a rate of wages which the majority de 
cided compensation for the time 
worked and labor performed; the payment 


was just 


of any less by any employer was the one 
and only grievance that trade unions knew, 
and to conform to their idea every effort was 
made by its members to exact from such 
employers a certain rate of wages regardless 
of whether their business justified them in 
paying the prices asked for or not. Years of 
experience in dealing with these wage ques 
tions have taught the intelligent trade union 
{ist that manufacturers do not reap all the 
profit over and above what is paid for labor, 
and that they must look beyond the employer 
to secure to themselves an equitable share 


of the wealth created by the produets of 
their labor. The organization of labor and 
the regular meetings of its members has 


been the means of schooling the workingmen 
on economie other 
method of education has ever devised. ‘This. 
coupled with their practical experience and 
knowledge of their 


questions such as no 


respective trades, has 
taught them to wage no war against the man 
who invests his money in a legitimate busi 
ness and becomes an employer of labor so 
long as he pays the same rate of wages as 
paid by his competitors. It has been the aim 
and object of the officers of the Iron Molders 
Union of North America to permanently es- 
tablish in the several branches of the trade 
of iron molding a minimum rate of wages 
which, when accomplished, would place all 
foundrymen on an equal footing as far as 
Wages and prices paid for piecework is con 
cerned. In our efforts to bring about the de 
sired result we have met with encouragement 
from many employers, and with 


very few 


MARTIN 


Cincinnati, O., 


Fox was bor 
in the 

S48, and at an early 
commenced an apprentic 
ship in the foundry, 


only education having | 





received at the night sche 
In 1865 he joined the | 
Molders Union. 

After many vears of tra 
and attending as deleg 


several conventions of t 
organization, he was electe 


Secy. in 1886 and Presiadk 





in 1890, His adminstrati 
has been marked by the display of much conservatism 1 
garding the settlement of troubles between « mplovees 
employer and among the former he has an unusual k 


number of friends, 
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exceptions there has been no serious oppo- 
sition shown. 

Recognizing the fact that all manufacture 
js competitive, and that to secure to the man- 
ufacturer fair returns for his capital invested 
aud to the workman satisfactory wages for 
his labor, why should not the employer assist 
in keeping the wages and prices at such a 
standard that a fair equivalent would be re- 
turned for his capital invested and the labor 
yerformed? With this object in view and 
carried into practical effect by the unions 
ind the trades 
organization a benefit to the employer as weil 
as to its members, and would it not be the 
means of preventing the ruinous competition 
now prevailing under which the one cuts the 
of his castings or wares, knowing 
when he does so that he cannot furnish the 
goods and maintain his profits unless he re- 
duces the wages of his employes, and when 
the union tries to prevent it, it is at 


manufacturers, is not the 


prices 


once 
jenounced as encouraging a strike. It is 
learly evident, then, to any candid and sens- 
ible person that manufacturers should favor 
and encourage trades unions, because when 
the workmen agree with their employer that 
n maintaining the seiling price and wages 
they also make it possible to receive fair 
wages, it shows they are in sympathy with 
each other and are striving for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned in the business. It 
las been noticeable during the past three 
years in the stove molding branch of the 
rade that there has been no serious trouble, 
vhich condition has been brought about by 
the action of the organization authorizing its 
fticers to meet the representatives of the 
Stove Founders National Defense Associa- 
tion, at whieh meeting rules were agreed 
ipon whereby all grievances and questions 
f wages are to be adjusted by the officers 
” their respective committees. The agree- 
vent between the two organizations provides 
that the principles of arbitration shall be ad 
hered to in the settlement of any disputes 
" grievances. The committee to whom they 
ire referred to consist of three stove manu- 
facturers appointed by the Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association and three stove 
Iron Molders’ 
(nion. Whenever there is a dispute between 
member of the S. F. N. D. A. and the mol- 
lers in his employ, and it cannot be settled 
imically between them, it is referred to the 
presidents of the two associations, who by 


nolders appointed by the 


themselves, or by delegates, give the matter 
due consideration, and if they cannot decide 
it satisfactorily, they may summon the con- 
ference committee, to whom the grievance 
is referred, and their decision, by a majority 
vote, is final and binding alike on each party 
for twelve months. The agreement also pro- 
vides that a general rate of wages shall be 
established for each year without change. 
Pending adjudication by the presidents or 
conference committee, neither party to the 
dispute can discontinue operations, but must 
proceed with their business, proprietor and 
workmen, in the ordinary manner. 

Under this system of agreements it has 
been shown what can be accomplished in 
preventing strikes, maintaining selling prices 
and wages, and if every stove manufacturer 
and stove molder could be induced to be- 
come a member of their respective organiza- 
tions, they could be brought into a position 
of mutual advantage, so that in ease either 
of the individual members refuse to abide by 
the decisions they would forfeit all rights 
and privileges conferred 
nent. 


under the agree- 

Of late much has been said on the question 
of conciliation and arbitration, compulsory 
arbitration having many advocates, but it 
has not been clearly shown where it is pos- 
sible to make the latter effective unless by 
the thorough organization of the parties in- 
terested. To make arbitration effective and 
just, the arbitrators should be chosen with 
particular reference to each particular case 
its a person who knows nothing about the 
details of the work involved is not qualified 
to decide the question 
must be 


in dispute. These 
considered by men fa- 
Iniliar with the work and employment under 


consideration, as well as with the require- 


questions 


ments and conditions of the employer, as dif- 
ferences between employer and workmen can 
only be satisfactorily adjusted upon a basis 
of fair concession that gives to neither party 
unfair advantage, but both a 
mutual benefit, and under no other rules or 


secures to 
strict forms of law can satisfactory results 


be obtained to these perplexing labor con- 


troversies. 


Cc 
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Pittsburg and Vicinity. 


Predictions are numerous by men in all 
callings, the air being full of all sorts of ru- 
mors. The belief is widespread that an ex- 
pansion of business is probable and at frac- 
tionally better prices. It is reasonable to 
believe that the late elections will strength- 
en confidence among all classes of manufac- 
turers and that more or less business held 
back for good or poor reasons will 
creep in. 

There is no occasion for a sudden expan- 
sion of business, although it has happened 
that after a period of dullness buyers has- 
tened to place orders. The iron trade has 
gained some advantages during the past few 
months and lost some, but, on the whole,, 
considering the danger to which it was sub- 
jected, the industry is in a stronger condi- 
tion than a year ago. 

There is a probability that a conservative 
policy will continue until prices are driven 
way, doubtless upward. The down- 
ward tendency of prices has been checked 
to a certain extent, and in some lines the 
outlook is better. In outlying districts, that 
is, from all large cities, there is far more 
confidence prevailing than in the hearts of 
the business centers. What causes this is 
unknown, but it is nevertheless a_ fact. 
Money also appears to be much easier in 
those vicinities. The retail trade in central 
States seems to be gradually assuming its 
old form, and it is thought by many that a 
moderate-sized business will be forthcoming 
after the first of the new year. New projects 
are few; which does not argue very well for 
the coming few months. 

Many sellers are not anxious to close con- 
tracts at present figures for delivery far into 
the future, the opinion being that an im- 
provement will soon set in. Present prices 
for foundry irons are as follows: 

No. 1 foundry............$11.25@11.75 cash 
No. 2 foundry 10.25@10.75 cash 
No. 1 charcoal foundry.... 17.00@17.50 cash 
No. 2 charcoal foundry.... 16.00@16.50 cash 
Charcoal cold blast....... 23.00@24.00 cash 

The new plant of the Pittsburg Architec- 
tural Iron Works, Ltd., at Canonsburg, is 
rapidly nearing completion. The foundations 
for the engine and boiler rooms, together for 
the building of two cupolas in the foundry, 
has been begun. Operations are expected to 
be begun by February 1. 

Application has been made for the ap- 


soon 


some 


pointment of a receiver for the Allentown 
(Pa.) Foundry & Machine Co.. whi-:n failed 
with book accounts owing it of $8,000. 

MeVay & Walker, founders and machinists 
of Braddock, have still ». good-sized force of 
men employed at their works. 

The Duquesne Forge Company’s plant at 
Rankin has been running fairly full for the 
past few months. 

The McKeesport Foundry & Machine Co 
has made a number of necessary repairs to 
the cupola and engines, which caused th 
plant to be idle for a week or so. 

The Leechburg Foundry & Machine Com 
pany has, among other orders, one for a 
Mesta pickling machine, including composi 
tion metal plates. 

The Frank-Kneeland Machine Company, to 
meet increasing business, has put up an ad- 
ditional air furnace, drying oven and roll 
equipment. A third Shaw electric traveling 
crane was recently put in operation, while 
improvements have been mate in the ma- 
chine shop equipment. 

The foundry and machine shops of John 
Corbus, at Beaver Falls, have been kept run- 
ning fairly full for the past few months. 

M. A. Cutter is making a number of im- 
provements in the foundry department of 
his plant at Latrobe. 

B. D. Northrop, of Washington, Pa., has 
just completed a new foundry, 34x60 feet, 
fitted up with a Whiting cupola, Marshall 
elevator and other improved machinery. 

The National Pipe & Foundry Co., of 
Scottdale, is erecting an additional foundry 
building, 80x501 feet; a pipe cleaning shed, 
530x301 feet, and a cupola house, 26x35 feet 
The Sheffler Bridge Company. of Pittsburg, 
has received the contract to erect the build 
ings. 


Chicago and Vicinity. 

What is the outlook for 1895? All to whom 
this question has been asked expressed the 
opinion that it will be a prosperous year, but 
expect very little change in the conditions of 
trade for the next three months. Very few 
firms are looking for new business, owing to 
the fact that collections are very slow, and 
most all work is let on sixty and ninety days. 
They would rather not have the work than to 
take it and carry the accounts over into next 
year. This, and the desire to keep the stock 
down as low as possible until after the first, 
leads one to believe that we can expect very 
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little business this year. It will take the en- 
tire month of January to get things into 
shape and to decide what course is to be 
pursued. Business, like an engine or piece 
of machinery, requires an occasional over- 
hauling, and the experience of the past year 
has shown the many defects of the systems 
in use, and those who have been fortunate 
enough to weather the storm will start the 
new year with the determination to avoid 
the tight places by the adoption of newer and 
better systems. Among the many reforms 
that will take place, attention should be 
given to the question of floating paper, and 
this practice prevails in Chicago. It is safe 
to say that there would not have been one- 
half the failures, were a cash basis employed. 
for many a good firm has failed by accept- 
ing paper which afterward turned out to be 
worthless. As a usual thing, firms accepting 
notes endorse them, deposit the same, and 
draw the money thereon, and there are many 
instances where notes came due the original 
issuer thereof had either failed or asked an 
extension of time, which left the one who 
accepted the note to make it They 
had then, so to speak, borrowed money on 
their own credit. It was the firms that had 
more of these notes than they could carry, 
that failed, of which the past year gave many 
examples. It is to be hoped that the busi 
uess men, with the coming year, will put a 
damper on the excessive use of paper and in 
the future insist on the payment of their 
claims in cash. They should look with sus- 
picion on and refuse to accept notes from 
any firm without gilt-edge security. 

The Chicago Architectural Iron Works are 
Have contracts for the orna- 


gor rd. 


running full. 
mental iron work for Court House at Fort 
Worth, Tex., and Postoiffice at Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

David Bradley Manufacturing Co. will 
close out their foundry January 1. They are 
located in the heart of the city and the land 
is too valuable to be occupied by a foundry. 

Lawson Bros. are running three heats a 
week, 

Gates Iron Works are fairly busy. They 
have neither hired or discharged any of their 


present foree for the last three months. 

The Home Foundry are running five days 
i week. 

Wier & Craig are running three heats a 
week, 
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Among the Foundries. 


J. C. Harris will operate the Sheffield, Ala., 
Stove Works. 

Wm. Shinner, Son & Co., of Freemans- 
burg, Pa., are reported busy. 

Ritter’s foundry facing mills at Freemans- 
burg, Pa., are reported busy. 

Abram Cox Stove Foundry, of Lansdale, 
Pa., has started up with eighteen journey- 
men. 

Wim. Duffus, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has erect- 
ed a number 4 Whiting cupola of the latest 
type. 

Gifford Hudson, N. Y., are very 
busy, their machine shop being run day and 
night. : 

Ford & Donnelly 
Ind., are enlarging 
partment. 

D. C. Van Brunt’s foundry, Horicon, Wis., 
started up recently, after an idleness of some 
eight months. 

The Holland radiator plant at Bremen, 
Ind., has been sold to Chicago and Indian- 
apolis parties. 

The new Valley Foundry, owned by J. Me- 
Afee, Paradise Row, St. Johns, N. B., has 
begun operations. 

The Alabama Iron Works, of Birmingham, 
Ala., are fitting up for the manufacture of 
malleable iron castings. 

The Addison Pipe & Foundry Co., of Cin- 


Bros., 


Foundry, of Kokomo, 


their boilermaking de- 


cinnati, O., recently cast an iron pipe 100 
inches in diameter, to order. 

The plant of the Lincoln Foundry & Mach- 
ine Co., of Pittsburg, is practically completed 
and will be put in operation soon. 

The Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., of 
Chicago, have shipped a large cupola to the 
Santa Ana (Cal.) Foundry & Machine Co. 

The Indiana Car & Foundry Co., of In- 
dianapolis, are doing a great deal of repairs, 
with not a great deal of new work in sight. 

The Lansdale Iron Foundry, Lansdale, Pa., 
has passed into the hands of the Phoenix 
l‘oundry & Manufacturing Co. of that place. 

A $370,000 order for iron pipe for the Jap- 
anese Government has been secured by the 
Howard Harrison Pipe Co., 
Ala. 


of Bessemer, 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, 
Ct., have just completed for the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
steel roof trusses for the addition to their 
“ar wheel foundry. 
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The large roll pit, built by the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Boiler Works, for the Birmingham 
Iron Foundry at Derby, has been delivered 
and set in place. 

The Craig Reynolds Foundry Co., of Day- 
ton, O., are running with a full force, with 
enough orders on hand to keep them busy 
during the winter. 

The Fairhaven Lron Foundry, of Fairhaven, 
Muss., are increasing their capacity. They 
are putting in another Whiting cupola of 
three tons per hour capacity. 

The Industrial Works, of Bay City, Mich., 
have secured the contract to furnish four 
thirty-ton cranes for the Nationol Foundry 
& Pipe Works, of Scottdale, Pa. 

A severe wind storm at Meridian Miss., 
recently did considerable damage to a nun- 
ber of manufacturing plants, among which 
was the Meridian Foundry & Machine Shop. 

The contract for rebuilding the burned part 
of the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., was let 
on November 22d, which indicates that the 
contemplated removal to New London is off. 

Kirchle, Brentam & Oberdorfer, stove man- 
ufacturers, of Evansville, Ind., have shut 
down, owing to overproduction in their line 
of stoves, but will resume about January Ist. 

In an interview recently one of the stock- 
holders of the Hubbard foundry and ma- 
chine shop, of Warren, O., which was burned 
some time ago, said there was a_ possibility 
that the plant would be rebuilt in the spring. 
Peekskill, N. 
Y., have placed in position a new turbine 
water wheel built by Olive Scott, of Benning- 
ton, Vt. 
their capacity 
coals, blacking, etc. 


Robert MackKellar’s Sons, of 


This new motive power will double 
for grinding seacoals, char 

A dispatch says: Thos. Sharp & Co., iron 
founders and machinists, of Salem, O., have 
brought suit against the Salem Water Co. 
for $35,000 damages, because of the ineffici- 
ency of defendant's water works during a 
tire at plaintiff's plant some six months ago. 


Personal. 


Y., has taken 
charge of the foundry department of the G. 
DO. & V. F: Pohl, at Ava, N. ¥. 


I’, Ek. Tryon, of Syracuse, N. 


Mr. Thomas D. West is announced for a 
paper at the December meeting of the A. S. 
M. Kk. at New York on “Relatvie and Special 
Tests of Cast Iron.” 


Mr. J. W. Keep is on the program of. tly 
A. S. M. E. for a paper on “Relative Tests 
for Cast Iron,” which will be the report of 
the committee appointed by the society. 

Mr. KE. Freeman, for many years foreman 
of the Van Brunt & Wilkins Manufacturing 
Co., of Horicon, Wis., has recently taken 
charge of the Muscatine Iron Works, Musca 
tine, Ia. 


New Foundry Enterprises. 

Mr. Ricketts has begun work on his brass 
foundry at Crocker, Ind. 

M. Hughes & Son are erecting a new foun 
dry at Potsdam, N. Y. 

P. W. Lownes, of South Milwaukee, Wis., 
Will put in a new cupola. 

Curtin & Butt, of Alexandria, Va., are mak- 
ing extensise improvements in their foundry. 

The Whitely reaper works, of Muncie, Ind., 
recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. 

There are rumors of a charcoal furnace, 
pipe and jobbing foundry to be built at Og- 
den, Utah. 

The Foell Architectural Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been incorporated by E. & A. Foell 
and Henry lL. Recker. 

It is reported that J. W. Westwick, of Gal- 
ena, TL, has begun a 40x90 feet addition to 
his foundry, which will double his capacity. 

John Garvey, of Lima, O., has been corres 
ponding with Walkertown, Ind., parties with 
a view to starting a foundry in the latter 
place. 

The Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Co., of 
Beaver Dam, Wis., have increased their cap- 
ital to $45,000 and are to make improve 
ments. 

A press report from Red Jacket, Mich.. says 
Capt. W. E. Parnell will rebuild ‘his foundry 
in a short time, after the plans of the on 
burnt recently. 

The Ivens Manufacturing Co., of New Or 
leans, La., are building a plant at Meridian, 
Miss., for the manufacture of dredges, sugar 
machinery, cotton presses, ete. 

The Davis & Rankin Co., manufacturers of 
creamery, dairy, butterine and canning fac 
tory equipments, will build a plant to cost 
$250,000 at Harvey Cook Co., Il. 


Salem Foundry has been incorporated in 
Iinois with a capital stock of $10,000. ‘The 
incorporators are A. Selen, J. G. 
O. A. Lundgren, who will do business in Chi- 
cago. 


Carlson and 
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Fire Fiend. 


Havens Foundry, Commerce street, Cin 
cinnati, O., was damaged by fire recently. 

Fink, Lane & Fink’s foundry, Washington, 
Pa., Was slightly damaged by fire on the 
28th. 

The Oakland Iron Works, of Oakland, Cal., 
was destroyed by fire recently. Loss, $20, 
000; fully covered by insurance. 

The gray iron foundry of Gartland, Dijon 
& Co., of Marion, Ind., was recently de 
stroyed by fire. Loss, 7,000; 
$2,000. 

The Union Foundry & Car Wheel Works 
at One Hundred and Fourth 


insurance, 


street and 


irickson avenue, Pullman, Dl., was burned 
on the night of November 28, supposed to be 


of incendiary origin. 
OOO; insurance, $25,000. 


estimated loss, S30, 


James Cochran. 
James Cochran, a prominent coke manufac- 
turer and one of the wealthiest men in Fay- 
ette County, died on the evening of November 


25, at his residence in Dawson, Pa 


.. aged 72 
years. Mr. Cochran was given the distinetion 
of being the pioneer coke manufacturer in 
the Connellsville region. He was the senior 
mnmember of the firm of Brown & Cochran, 
coke manufacturers, and also) a_ principal 
stockholder in the Juniata Coke Company 
and the Washingion Coal & Coke Company 
Hie was the owner of large coal tracts in 
Virginia, and was actively identified with the 
development of the Connellsville coke region 
Ile was one of the organizers of the First 
National Bank of Dawson, Pa., and was its 
president for many years. His death was 
due to a dropsieal affection which had con 


fined him to his home for the past month 


Henry Nishwitz. 

Henry Nishwitz, foreman in the molders’ 
depariment of King & Andrews’ foundry, 21S 
North Union street, Chicago, HL, was acei 
dentally 


since 


electrocuted a couple of Weeks 


while adjusting wan are light. 
Something about the carbon fixtures failed to 
work just right and Nishwitz reached up 
with an iron rod to shake the earbons into 
place. In an instant the current was trans 
mitted down the metal and Nishwitz fell to 
the ground heavily. Workmen rushed to his 
side immediately, but found life was extinct. 


The body was taken to Mitchell's morgue, 


1223 Milwaukee avenue, where an inquest 
was held. Nishwitz was 25 years old, a na- 
tive of Germany, and was unmarried. He 


lived at 55 Byron avenue. 
ee (i 


Enameling Cast Iron, 


Clean and brighten the iron before apply- 
ing the enamel. The latter consists of two 
coats, one known as the body and the other 
as the glaze. The body consists of 100 parts 
of ground flints and 75 of borax. Forty parts 
of this mixture is taken and ground or mixed 
with five parts of potter’s clay, in water, to 
the consistency of paint. A coat of this body 
mixture is applied to the article and dried, 
and the glaze powder, made as follows, sift- 
ed over it: 100 parts powdered Cornish 
stone, 117 borax, 35 of soda ash, 35 of nitre, 
oo Of sifted slacked lime, 13 of white sand 
and 50 of powdered white glass. These in- 
gredients, which constitute the glaze, are 
all melted together, cooled and pulverized. 
To 45 parts of the pulverized glaze, take one 
part of soda ash and mix in hot water, and 
then dry and sift on the article to be enam- 
eled. 


bake, after which it is placed into a muttle 


The latter is next set into an oven to 


furnace to fuse into a glaze. 


He made a Mistake. 


Thomas Wathey is a familiar name to read- 
ers of foundry literature, and the gentleman 
himself is well known in many sections of 
the country, especially Ohio, where he re- 
sided for many years. 

We take the liberty of reproducing a recent 
letter received from him as showing the ex- 
tent to which one of the friends of this paper 
will go to show his loyalty to it and all con 
nected with it: 

“When THE FOUNDRY was first pub- 
lished I thought it would be only about a 
three months’ wonder, and to try to help it 
along I subscribed for it. I am agreeably 
surprised to find that it gets better every 
month, and hope that it will live for many 
vears. IL would not be without it if it cost 

$10 a year. 

“Herewith please find $3, two for the en 
closed names, and if you are acquainted with 
aun unfortunate brother molder who cannot 
afford to take your paper, please send him a 
copy for the year. 

L would likewise state that the advertise- 
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ment of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
proved of great value to me, as their silver 
lead blacking is the best I have ever used in 
an experience in the foundry of about forty 
years. 
THOMAS WATHEY, Supt. 
Jerome, Ariz. 


All the way from Utah. 

James Anderson & Sons, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in renewing their subscription to The 
Foundry, write as follows: 

“Hnelosed find one dollar, the subscription 
price for your valuable book for another 
year. It is always read with pleasure and 
satisfaction by us. Trade is picking up a 
little at present, but prices are quite low. 
hope for the best and trust that business will 
still increase and prices raise with it, as we 





ence of others that we have the opportunity 
of obtaining. 
“Wishing you and your paper prosperity 
for the future, we remain, 
“Yours truly, 
“JAMES ANDERSON & SONS,” 


An Improved Emery Wheel Stand. 


An emery wheel and stand is almost as 
much of a necessity in a foundry as the 
cupola itself, and it is especially pleasing to 
know that their advantages when intelligent- 
ly used are becoming better understood. 

For foundry purposes a little cheap rickety 
stand is useful only to produce profanity. 
Something is needed of sufficient strength 
and stability to operate good sized emery 
Wheels driven by, say, a 5-inch belt and upon 





IMPROVED EMERY WHEEL STAND. 


labor under considerable disadvantage here 
in the mountains. We manufacture neither 
coke nor iron; therefore, when trade is dull 
and prices cut it puts us to our wits’ end to 
make a living. 

We that we have and are still 
holding our own by energy and economy. 
When we started in business our main aim 
was to do good work, for which we now have 
the reputation, and we desire to give your 
valuable book, THE FOUNDRY, a share of 
the credit. We have always been and are 
still willing to live and learn by the experi- 


can say 


Which a heavy casting can be ground with 
satisfactory results. Such a one is illustrated 
in the annexed cut, and as it is made by the 
Diamond Machine Company, of Providence, 
R. I., who have for many years made emery 
Wheels and stands a specialty, it is fair to 
presume that it represents the best ideas in 
this line up to date. 


The Wooley Foundry, Anderson, Ind., is 
turning out two drop hammers for the 
Wright Shovel Works extension. Their 


weight will be 26,000 pounds, 








= 
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James Chalmers. 


The Unvarnished History of a Common 
Man. 


BY W. EDWARD. 


CHAPTER XII. 


(CONTINUED FROM NOVEMBER NUMBER.) 


It was in Marshall that I had my first ex- 
perience in a strike, and, while the griev- 
ance was a trivial one which could easily 
have been settled, and was as much in the 
interest of the firm as the men to rectify it, 
by the stubbornness of the superintendent 
and his cavalier treatment of the committee 
which waited upon him, the men were forced 
to strike and remain out nearly two weeks 
before the justice of their demands was con- 
ceded. 

It was on a Tuesday morning that I arrived 
in Marshall, and my first care was to look 
fora job. The car shop was busy, and when 
| “struck” the “boss” for a job he told me 
to come on in the morning. I was not anx- 
ious to go to work right away, and I was 
not feeling very well, and wanted to wait 
until Monday, but they were rushed with 
work and he insisted on my going to work 
the next day. Accordingly, I showed up the 
next morning and he put me in the brass 
shop. It was all piece work in the iron 
foundry with the exception of two floors, 
where most of the jobbing work was done, 
and on these two floors they paid three dol- 
lars a day. As I had expected to get a job 
on the floor I, of course, said nothing about 
Wages until one of the men asked if I had 
nade any arrangement about what I was to 
get? I said that I hadn’t, and he advised 
mime to find out before I did any more. I 
thought his advice was good, and as soon as 
I had a chance to see the foreman I called 
him over and asked what he proposed to 
pay me. He said he didn’t know, that the 
Iman who worked there before got two-twen- 
ty a day, but he thought he could pay me a 
little more. I didn’t say a word, but reached 
for my coat and commenced to put it on. 
“What are you going to do?” said he. “Why, 
[ replied, “I’m going to quit, you don’t ex- 
pect me to stay here and do a man’s work 
for a boy’s wages?” “Well, you needn’t be 
in such a hurry about quitting,” said he, “I 
haven’t said what I was going to pay you.” 
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“What wages do you think you ought to get?” 
I told him that I understood they paid three 
dollars for day work, and I didn’t propose 
to work for less, so long as I worked for 
him by the day, either on the floor or in the 
brass shop. Then he told me a nice little 
fiction about his having nothing to do with 
fixing the wages, but he would go down to 
the office and see what could be done. He 
walked off in a great hurry toward the of- 
fice, but as I didn’t believe that it was nec- 
essary for him to consult with any one about 
the wages, I followed him to see where he 
would go. As I expected, he did not go near 
the office, but walked through the pattern 
shop and the machine shop, and then back 
into the foundry on a dog trot. When he 
came back to the brass shop he told me the 
manager was away and would not be back 
until morning. ‘Well,’ said I, “I'll just take 
a lay off until he comes back,” and com- 
menced to put on my coat again. When he 
saw that I was determined to get the wages 
or quit, he told me to go ahead and he would 
pay me three dollars a day on his own re- 
sponsibility, hinting that ne might be dis- 
charged for it. 

I had been there less than a week when 
one of the molders told me that they ex 
pected trouble and asked me if I would 
stand by them. I inquired what their griev- 
ance was, and he explained that the “boss” 
had a number of favorites to whom he gave 
the cream of the work and paid them a 
higher price than he did to the others for 
the same work. In consequence, the favor- 
ites were making five and six dollars a day, 
while the men who did the best class of 
work could barely make three. Then the 
company were taking in considerable house 
and jobbing work and setting the prices so 
low that the men could barely make living 
wages at it. This work, they thought, should 
be made by the day, and they wanted the 
price list of all work placed on the crane, 
so that a man could tell what he was going 
to get for his work. I thought their de- 
mands were reasonable, and told him they 
might count on me standing by whatever 
the majority of the men decided on. 

There was no union in Marshall at that 
time, but the men got together and talked the 
matter over. Finally a committee of three 
was appointed to meet the superintendent 
and lay our complaint before him and ask 
that the price list of all railroad work be 
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posted on the crane, and that all house and 
jobbing work be made by the day. By a 
rising vote the men decided to stand by the 
committee. If the demands were not grant- 
ed, and the committee ordered it, every man 
should lay down his tools and walk out of 
the shop. None of the foreman’s favorites 
were at this meeting, but they knew what 
Was coming, and three of them quit before 
the strike took place. 

The morning after the meeting none of the 
men were anxious to get started to work, 
and, after taking out their castings and cut 
ting over their sand, they stood around in 
groups waiting to hear the result of the 
comimittee’s conference with the superin 
tendent. I went on with my work as usual, 
but told my helper not to light the fire in 
the furnace. The foreman knew what was 
up and was flying around to see what men 
he could depend on. Coming to the door of 
the brass shop he saw me working away. 
not noticing that the furnace had not been 
lighted, he supposed IT was not amons the 
disaffected men. We didn’t have long to 
wait fora decision. Inside of fifteen minutes 
ihe committee came up the gang-way and 
ordered every molder to put on his coat, that 
the demands had been refused and the com 
mittee had been discharged. In a moment 
every man laid down his tools and picked 
up hi scoat. The only men left in the shop 
were the foreman, his assistant and two of 
his friends. As I walked out of the brass 
shop with my coat on the foreman looked 
surprised and asked me what I was kicking 
about and if I hadn't got what I asked for? 
I told him that I had nothing to complain 
of myself, but just the same I would stand 
bv the other men until they got their rights. 
‘As soon as we got out of the shop a mect 
ing was appointed for that afternoon to hear 
the report of the committee; all we knew 
then was that they had been discharged, 
and our demands refused. At the meeting 
only one of the committee showed up, the 
other two having been discharged had con 
cluded to leave town, and he was so drunk 
that it was impossible to get any report out 
of him. At the first meeting this man, who 
was about the oldest man in the shop, had 
been elected chairman, and he was one of 
the chief promoters of the strike. When he 
showed up in that condition, finding none of 
the rest would say a word against him, I 


protested so strongly against having a man 








like that to look after our interests that he 
got up and staggered out of the hall. We 
Were how without a head, and did not know 
What answer had been made to our demands. 





or whether they had been presented in prop 
er light. I saw that unless some definite 
plan of action was decided upon at once, 
and some one put at the head who could |x 
depended upon, that the strike would be a 
failure and the men would soon return to 
work without having gained anything by it 
1 scored the committee for their indifference 
to our interests, and pointed out the fact 
that we must have some one who could pe 
depended upon to manage the strike or it 
would end in defeat. Although I was only 
a sttanger and among the youngest men 
there, they insisted on making me chairman 
and giving me full control to manage the 
strike. Tat first refused, but finding nom 
of the men willing to take the responsibility. 
I accepted it. 

The meeting was then adjourned until th: ( 
ext morning, and I went to hunt up one otf 
the committee to find out what had been 
said on both sides. I found him getting 
ready to leave town that night, and he told 
me the superintendent would hardly listen 
to what they had to say, but they had pr 
sented our demands fairly and he had in 
formed them that the company would run 
their business to suit themselves, and didn’ 
propose to allow any one to dictate to then 
how it should be run. He then told the con 
Inittee they could get their time. as the cor 
pany had no further use for them. 

The next morning all the molders were at 
the meeting and I made a report of what | 
had learned and was Suggesting that it might 
be as well to appoint another committee to 
Wait on the manager, thinking they might 
be more inclined to listen to us now that w 
Were out, when a boy came rushing in and 
reported that a notice had been posted on 
the gates to the effect that all employes of 
the company who failed to report for work 
on July first, the next day, could consider 
themselves discharged. After hearing this 
the men would not listen to the appointment 
of another committee, and it was decided 
by an almost unanimous yote to make no 
overtures to the company until they first 
made some advance to us. One of the me? 
then suggested that as we were all dis 
charged, or would be in the morning, 
Would be a good idea to get our money so 














that we would have something for the 
Fourth of July. This idea was greeted with 
cheers, and we decided that We would meet 
aut the hall the next morning and march in a 
body to the office and demand our money. 
At ten o’clock the next morning every man 
was in the hall, there were nearly forty of 
us, and at a signal we all formed in twos 
and marched to the office of the 
and demanded the money due us. The mana 
ger seemed to be greatly put out at our ap 
pearance and demand, but he gave the book 
keeper orders to make out our checks. Af 
ter all had 
formed ranks and 
un orderly 


colMpany 


checks we «again 
the 


our 


given 
marched to 
and had 
cashed, when we dispersed for the day. 

We had out for more than a 
and both sides were standing “pat,” 
inittee had been sent to wait on the firm and 
no communication had received from 
them. A number of the molders had left 
town and got work in other places, and one 


been 
bank in 
Inanner checks 
been week 


no com 


been 


of the men had telegraphed back to me that 
there were four jobs at Palestine. 
morning an apprentice boy, who had come 
out with us, reported to me that he had met 
the superintendent, 
knew what the molders wanted, nd inti 
mated that they would confer with a commit 


One 


who asked him if he 


I at once called a meeting for that af 
ternoon and laid the matter before them, 
suggesting that we should appoint a commit 
wait on the firm. the hot 
heads were averse to doing anything until 


tee, 


tee to Some of 
the firm had sent a communication direct to 
us, but the majority were willing that a 
committee be appointed for the purpose of 
settling the strike if possible. After the 
summary discharge of our former commit 
tee, none of the men were anxious to serve 
in that capacity. The older men all refused 
to serve on one excuse or another, and I 
finally appointed two young men who, like 
myself, had nothing at stake, and I offered 
to serve as the third man on the committee. 

The next morning only Andy Morton and 


inyself showed up, but we concluded to go 


ourselves, as the other fellow would have 
been dumb as an oyster, anyway. I didn't 
even know the superintendent by sight, and 


having only been there a little over a weck 
before the strike, I was not very well post 
Morton my the 
We met the superintendent in the 


ed, but insisted on doing 
talking. 


shop and stated that we had come to repre- 
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sent the molders and try to effect a settle- 
ment. He didn’t know that there was any- 
thing to settle, that they would hire the men 
they wanted if any of them wanted to work, 
but advised me to see Mr. Corn, the president 
We then went to the office 
and stated our business to the president. I 
guess they thought it 
weakening 


of the company. 


was a sign we were 
committee had been 
sent to see them, and that a big bluff would 
On learning the object of 
Mr. Corn informed us that all of 
the men had been discharged, and if they 
wanted 


because a 
scare us back. 
our visit, 
to come back each man would have 
to apply to the foreman in person for a job; 
if the company wanted him they would hire 
him, but every man who worked for the 
company hereafter would have to sign an 
agreement not to quit without giving the 
company ten days’ notice of their intention. 
I told him if that had to offer 
that there was no use of our wasting time 
talking about it and we started to leave the 
ottice. When he that his bluff didn’t 
scare us, he called us back and asked what 
the men wanted and why they had gone on 
strike without warning the company of their 
intention? When we saw 


was all he 


Saw 


that he was dis- 
posed to talk reason, we explained how the 
men had been treated, that when we had 
appointed a committee to remonstrate 
against it they had been discharged, and our 
He 
our statement and 
tioned the superintendent about it. 
nied 


only recourse was to strike. Seemed a 


little surprised at ques- 
He de- 
our grievance and 
said the committee had only demanded good 
jobs for themselves and he had fired them. 


any knowledge of 


I then told him why we had been appointed 
to confer with him, and told him that unless 
the strike was settled in a very short time 
there would be no molders left in the town, 
and it would be impossible to get others, as 
no one would want to work in a_ struck 
In confirmation of this I named the 
men who had already left and showed the 
telegram I had received from Palestine. This 
took all the bluff out of him and he was ready 


shop. 


to talk reason and make terms with us. He 
conceded point that made, and 


minutes he agreed to 


every we 
had 


give us everything we had asked for, but he 


inside of fifteen 


still insisted that the men should sign an 
agreement not to quit without giving ten 
days’ notice. We refused to countenance 


this at first, but after a consultation together 
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we drew up a counter agreement in which we 
bound the firm not to discharge any of the 
molders or make any alteration in the scale 
of prices without giving ten days’ notice of 
the same in writing. We then presented this 
agreement to Mr. Corn and told him that we 
and all the other men would sign the agree 
ment presented by him if he would sign 
that. This he agreed to do, after reading it 
over earefully. 

Morton and I then returned to the hall, 
where the men were waiting for us, and re 
ported the terms of the settlement. A few 
of them kicked about signing any agreement 
with the firm, but when we read the agree 
ment we had drawn up and told them the 
firm would sign that, there were no further 
objections and the report was greeted with 
cheers. In a few minutes we again formed 
in line and marched to the office, where each 
one put his signature to the agreement bind 
ing them not to quit without giving ten days’ 
notice to the firm, and we all witnessed the 
signature of the agreement on the part of the 
firm. Every man present knew that this 
was only a little “horse play” to let Mr. 
Corn down easy, and none of them expected 
the company to live up to their agreement 
with the men, but we had it worded in such 
a way that a failure of the company to give 
anv individual molder ten days’ notice of 
his discharge would release us from our ob 
ligation to notify them in turn of any inten 
tion to quit. 

Now. the demands of the men in this case 
were reasonable and just, and this strike, 
like many others of a similar nature, could 
very easily have been averted by a little 
more diplomacy on the part of the men and 
by a respectful hearing, and a little more 
tolerance of the views of others on the part 
of the superintendent. Here is where labor 
organizations are of benefit both to their 
members and to the employers. Their laws 
are such that the men cannot precipitate 2 
strike without giving them time to count the 

st, or to find a means of avoiding it, and 
the knowledge of the strength behind them 

mpels their employers to give a respectful 
hearing to their grievances. Both parties 
together and settle their differences by 
reasoning, instead of standing aloof and try- 
ing to compel obedience to their demands 
by a show of brute force. I am satisfied 
that for every strike which is brought about 
by the labor unions, nine other labor differ- 


ences, which would have caused strikes with- 
out such intervention, have been amicably 
settled without recourse to a strike. 





When the strike ended I was given a floor 
on locomotive work, which was the best 
class of work in the shop, also about the 
worst paid of any. It kept me “humping,” 
as the boys say, to average three dollars a 
day, while some of the men on the rough 
car work could make three and a half and 
four dollars and not half try. The climate 
of Marshall was a complete antidote for the 
malaria, and I was not there very long until 
I wis as chipper as ever and had almost for- 
gotten my chills and fever. However, 1 
Was dissatisfied with my job, and about a 
week after we started to work again I hand- 
ed in my ten days’ notice to the foreman. I 
Worked away until my time was up and 
supposed that all I would have to do would 
be to get my time and present it to the office 
and get my money. It was the ¢custom there 
if © man quit to pay him off with what they 
called a time check, payable in two or three 
months’ time. When it was presented for 
payment at th bank they would discount it 
fen per cent. If you didn’t choose to aecept 
this you could wait until the regular pay 
day. When I asked for my money the book 
keeper handed me one of these checks, due 
about the middle of the following October. 
I paid no attention to it except to see that 
the amount was correct, but when J pre 
sented it at the bank they counted out the 
money short ten per cent. I asked the teller 
What he meant and then he showed me the 
wording of the check. I pushed the money 
back over the counter and took up the check 
and returned to the office. I asked the book- 
keeper if he would be kind enough to eash 
it for me, but he said there was not that 
amount of cash on hand. Then I told the 
president that I would refuse to accept the 
time check in payment of my wages, and 
would insist upon being paid in full without 
any discount. This Mr. Corn refused to do 
and a war of words ensued between us. I 
finally told him that unless he paid me in 
full that day I would enter suit against him 
for my wages and the time lost in collecting 
them, telling him that I was willing to spend 
all that was coming to me to defeat him. I 
started to leave the office several times with 
this avowed intention, but each time he 
called me back to talk the matter over, and 
he finally ended by giving me a check for 











my money, rather, as he said, than see me 
make a fool of myself and loose all I had, 
but I thought it was rather-than stand the 
expense of a law suit and be compelled to 
pay it in the end. 

(To be Continued.) 


Rowland’s Movable Molders Stand. 

The subject of the illustration is a movable 
molder’s bench, the invention of J. T. Row- 
land, foundry superintendent of the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co.’s Works, of Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

The devices indicated by the figures ure: 
No. 1, is the sponge pot; 2, molder’s soft 
brush; 3, hard bench 


brush; 4, rammers; 
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Co., of Cincinnati, O., from whom full de- 
scriptive circulars may be had on applica- 
tion. 


A Splendid Showing. 

W. E. Wilkes, Secretary of the Brother- 
hood of Machinery Molders, reports that 
during the past term the order has paid the 
handsome sum of $10,058.71 in benefits to 
its members, or 63 per cent of its total in 
The office 
and organizing expenses have amounted to 
26 per cent, leaving a surplus of 11 per cent 
in the treasury. As the greater proportion 
of the amount, it seems, was expended for 
sick and death benefits, it appears that these 


come from dues and assessments. 





ROWLAND’S MOVABLE MOLDERS BENCH. 


5, bellows; 6, parting sand pot; directly above 
7 and 8, molder’s tools box; 9, swing shelf; 
10, riddle; tilting shelf; 12, adjustable slides 
or runners for wheels or castors. 

The apparatus has been in daily use for a 
number of years at the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Co.’s Works, and has been found 
to pay for itself in a short time. It can be 
raised or lowered to suit either long or short 
molders, and it does away with the neces- 
sity of carrying mois to the front of the 
floor and from the latter back after casting. 
The bench is handled by the S. Obermayer 


horrid organizations among employes are not 
always formed for the purpose of carrying 
out the evil designs of unscrupulous leaders. 

John J. Molter, a well-knwn molder of San- 
dusky, O., who represented that city twice 
in the Ohio State Legislature, is now post- 
master of that thriving city, and another 
“sand artist’ of Racine, Wis., named Thos. 
T. Powers, is assistant postmaster in his 
soth are friends of The Foundry, and 
we desire to congratulate. 


town. 


The Adams Company, of Dubuque, Ia.. is 
so rushed with work that it was found im 
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yossible to shut down for Thanksgiving Day 
their 


Every one of their 47 molders were a 


posts pounding sand the same as other days, 
! 
and all felt 


it better to please employers 


nd customers than remain away 


The Use of Alloys in the Manufac- 
ture of Brass and Bronze 
Castings. 


Of the numerous fluxes and metals which 


» be used for the improvement of the or 
lina + brass and bronze mixtures, and for 
king improved alloys, aluminum, silicon 
and manganese are undoub edly the best, and 


would pay every foundryman who makes 
At Yr - . . 


ass. bronze. or other composition castings 
nvestigate the subjec It will certainly 
‘ vie m to improve the quality of his 
land castings at only a slight a lditional 


ALUMINUM.—The addition of 14 per cen 
to 1 per cent of aluminum to an) of the ordin 
| mixiures makes a 


brass and bronze 


marked lmMprovelle nt, and even the smaller 


I~t mentioned makes the metal more 
l. and stiffens and toughens it Care 
should be used not to add too much alumi 
where tin is present in the all Vv, or the 
result will be to make the metal brittle 
Of the aluminum bronzes—which are 
vs of aluminum and copper, in which the 
) yper is considerably in excess of 
1 1¢ Mos Val ills 
s ning fre 2 Sh pe en ) i] 
vo metals lilv uni n all 
= ugh a little difficuits ill 
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heous alloy is obtained after remelting. The C 
strength and ductility of the aluminum 
bronzes runs from about 55,000 pounds per ) 


square inch tensile strength, and 40 per cent 


ductility for the bronze containing 5 


aluminum, to about 


per | 
SO,000) pounds ) 
tensile strength with 10 per cent ductility tor 


cent of 


the bronze containing 11 per cent aluminum. N 


‘hese results have been 


obtained on = test 
bars of one-half inch in diameter and one 
inch between shoulders; on larger test bars 
the results would not be so favorable. When 
au small amount of silicon is present in 
aluminum bronze the sirength is considerably 


increased and the ductility somewhat dimin . 


ished. Small castings can be made in green 
sand, but large and heavy work should be 


made in dry sand. The worst feature about 


lie casting of aluminum bronze is the great 
shrinkage of the metal, which necessitates 


providing large “risers” or feeders for the 
heavy parts of a casting where the shrinkage 
is liable to occur. This, of Course, adds con 
considerably to the cost of the finished east 
ing, but for special work where great 
strength and non-corrosive qualities are re 
quired, aluminum bronze is probably the best 
Inetal that can be used. The 10 per cent 
aluminum bronze (00 per cent copper, 10 per 


cent 


aluminum) is used quite extensively for 
bearings, gear wheels, chain belting, hoisting 
hooks, propeller wheels, 


elevator buckets 


Working in salt water, pump rods, mining 


Inichinery, and in fact) almost anywhere 
Where a strong and tough metal is required. 
SILICON.—As a flux or reducing agent to 
the oxide of copper that is produced when 
copper is in a molten condition, silicon is more 
itive in clarifying, retining and strengthen 
ing copper, and its alloys of brass or bronze, 
in aluminum or phosphorous. It has been 
und Upon experiment that the addition of 


only Olle 


‘ 


ienth of 1 per cent of silicon to 
Inelied Copper before pouring will make the 
bath more fluid, removes the oxide of cop 
per, Imukes the castings clean and solid and 


entirely free from blow-holes. By the use 
of silicon in this manner, difficult and com 
made from pure 
Where difficul- 


ty is experienced in obtaining solid castings 


plicated castings can be 


Lake or electrolytic copper. 
from some of the brass and tin bronze mix 
addition of a very small amount 
of silicon will remedy the difficulty. In the 
two-part alloys of silicon and copper, 1 per 


tures, the 











cent of silicon will go as far as 2 per cent 
of aluminum in hardening and stiffening cop- 
per, that is, an alloy of 95 perf cent copper 


ind 5 per cent silicon—known as _ silicon 


rronze—is as hard and stiff as an alloy of 90 
ver cent copper and 10 per cent aluminum, 
ind while perhaps silicon bronze will not re 
sist corrosion as well as aluminum bronze, 
t is a much better casting metal. It is also 
iluable for castings subjected to steam or 
vater pressure, as it is a very dense and 
The 54 
iIso been used very successfully for casting 


close-grained metal. silicon bronze has 


ige vats in which a solution of caustic 
soda is used, the metal resisting the action of 
the caustic soda much better than any of 
several other metals tested. The most use 
ful of the silicon bronzes are the 3 per cent 
7 per cent copper, 36 per cent silicon) and 
he > per cent (95 per cent copper, 5 per cent 
silicon), although the hardness and strength 
of the alloy ean be increased or decreased 


increasing or decreasing the per- 


_ 
a 
» 


will by 
ntage of contained silicon. A per cent 
silicon bronze has a tensile strength, in a cast 
ne, of about 55,090 pounds per square inch 
nd from 50 to 60 per cent ductility; it is 
iHuable where a tough and ductile metal is 
equired 

Phe 5 per cent silicon bronze has a tensile 
strength of about 75,000 pounds per square 

‘th and about S per cent ductility, making 

very strong and tough metal. More than 
or 514 per cent of silicon in copper makes 
brittle alloy. In using silicon, either as a 
lux or for making silicon bronze, the rich 
lov of silicon and copper which is now on 
used. It 


ee from iron and other metals if the best 


market should be should be 


esults are io be obtained. 


MANGANESE BRONZE. 
anganese bronze used by 


In much of the 
foundrymen in 
this country the manganese is added in the 
iipe of ferro manganese, which necessarily 
troduces considerable iron into the bronze 
here is no doubt that this iron is injurious, 
hd that the bronze so made is much more 
“idily corroded and not nearly so strong. 
ugh and ductile as bronze that does not con 
in iron. A rich alloy of manganese and 
pper, containing no iron or other impuri 
es, is now on the market, and by using this 
loy a very pure manganese bronze of any 
One of the 
st and cheapest bronzes can be made after 


sired grade can be produced. 
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the following formula: 
Copper, 53.00 per cent. 
Zine, 42.00 per cent. 
Manganese, 5.75 per cent 
Aluminum, 1.25 per cent. 
This 


suitable for propeller 


makes a 


strong, 


tough metal, 


very 
Wheels, gears and pin- 
ions, mining machinery, ete. As this bronze 
contains no iron, a much greater quantity of 
zine can be added than when ferro mangan 
ese is used, without danger of making the 
mixture it is 


important that the aluminum be pres- 


metal brittle. In the above 
quite 
ent, as without it difficulty will be experi- 
enced in obtaining solid castings; in fact, 
it is necessary to add a small amount of 
aluminum to all the manganese bronzes, as 
without it they will not cast solid, but no 
trouble is experienced in obtaining solid cast 
Man 


ganese bronze in the form of sheets is used 


ings when a small amount is used. 


quite extensively for mining screens, as the 
acid mine waters have no action on it. For 


rolling into sheets, a mixture containing 


more copper and manganese and less zine 
is used. 

A substitute for german silver can be made 
different met 
als and their proportions being as follows: 


by the use of manganese, the 


Copper, 67.25 per cent. 

Manganese, 18.50 per cent 

Zinc, 15.00 per cent. 

Aluminum, 1.25 per cent 

The color of this metal is very good, re 
It is fully 
german silver and has 


sembling german silver closely. 
as strong as the best 
superior casting qualities, which will be ap- 
preciated by foundrymen who have experi 
enced some of the difficulties in casting ger- 
man silver. Its non-corrodibility is many in 
than that of either ger 

A test of the electrical 


resistance of this metal shows its resistance 


stances far greater 


nan or nickel silver 

to be nearly four times greater than that of 
germnan silver, and is therefore a matter of 
uipoertance where a metal of very high elec 


rical resistance is required 


A : —? 
“~~ hie —tet tv 
Ya 

The Lincoln & Jewett Iron Feundry, Alger 
street, South Boston, was partially destroyed 


by fire November 27 








The Degenerating Molder. 
PART I. 


There are many who have no hesitation in 
advancing the opinion, that the workimen of 
to-day do not compare favorably with those 
of the past. There is a class of people to 
whom nothing appears as good as “when I 
was a boy.” Among its adherents are also 
found a few foundrymen, who, after years 
of hard toiling, presumably spent in educat- 
ing those who are to succeed them, now ar- 
rive at the disagreeable conclusion that they 
are going to leave a set of inferior molders 
behind them, that can in no way compare 
with themselves. 

It is openly asserted that the present mold- 
ers lack the high degree of skill possessed 
by those of the past. If true this can be de- 
fended in but two ways, either must the 
present molder be lacking intellectually, be- 
ing unable to assimilate and retain what has 
been handed down to him from the past, or 
profit by observations from the present, or 
else the gentlemen who say that he is going 
backwards have failed to give him the proper 
instruction and attention. If any retrograd- 
ing movement has actually taken place, I 
think we must look to the latter for an ex- 
planation. 

“That is a geod shop for a boy to learn a 
trade in,” 
foundry. 


someone will say about a certain 
“Yes, it beats the rest of them in 
this town,” is the rejoinder. Now, why is 
one shop so much better than another? The 
Wages paid may be the same, the manage- 
ment of both may be identical, the foreman 
kind and gentle, yet one shop is called su- 
perior. Why? Because if offers opportuni- 
ties for observation in excess of the other. 
The knowledge which we have individual- 
ly, and that of the human race in general, 
is the result of observation. The most en- 
lightened people are those who are offered 
the greatest number of chances for obseryva- 
tion. Theré are but few things that we say 
or do, that are original with us, being for 
the greatest part, merely the result of our 
observations. Individually we do not all have 
the same power to observe, hence our knowl- 
edge depends upon the power we have for 
observation, or rather the faculty with which 
we retain such, and the number of chances 
that are offered us for observation. In the 
molder’s trade this varies greatly, and the 
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result is accordingly and in direct proportion 
seen in the skill of the workmen produced at 
different establishments. 

The men comprising the molders of to 
day have certainly shared with the rest of 
our population in intellectual advancement, 
and must, therefore, possess the power to 
observe to a greater extent than their pre- 
If deficient in knowledge, must 
we not look for the cause in the fact that 
the number of chances for observation, per- 
taining to the trade, has been greatly lim- 
ited to a very large number of molders? 

In the past, when nearly every shop could 
be designated as a jobbing shop, did not a 
large percentage of the molders have greater 
chances for observation than now exists’? 
Is the percentage of skilled molders to-day 
not in equal proportion to the percentage of 
shops that are capable of producing the 
same? 

With the introduction of what is known as 
competition, foundrymen were confronted 
with the question of reducing the cost of 
production, and finding that a large number 
of a certain casting could be made with less 
skilled labor at less cost per piece than a 
smaller number, led to a large number of 
foundries confining themselves to certain 
lines of foundry work. A pipe foundry will 
thus make pipes, a wheel foundry wheels, 
ete., cheaper than the same articles could be 
made in a general foundry. But the chance 
to observe are greatly reduced to the mold 
ers engaged in these specialty lines, not only 
do they remain in blissful ignorance of the 
trade outside their own sphere, but are some 
times even left without any knowledge as 
to the principles underlying that branch in 
which they may be engaged. They become 
machines, not mechanics. Yet competition 
demands that such men must be employed 
to enable first one manufacturer and then 
another to obtain a small advantage. When 
these workmen discover that they are actu- 
ally not engaged in a trade, but as the sever- 
est kind of laborers, requiring for the largest 
part nothing but muscular energy, who will 
blame them for trying to get into better shops 
in an effort of self-improvement? ‘he very 
fact that molders are always alert to obtain 
situations in shops where an increased num- 
ber of opportunities for observation are of 
fered, should protect them from being allud 
ed to as having no ambition towards occup) 
ing a higher plane of usefulness. 


decessors. 
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This is a business world. Everything is 
measured by the standard known as the 
“Almighty Dollar.” If a foundry makes a 
specialty of grate bars, all that it requires 
of its molders is to produce this article; it 
asks for nothing else, nor will it pay any- 
thing extra to a molder for knowing how to 
make other jobs, because it does not make 
use of the information he possesses in regard 
to anything else. Unlike the professions, 
where specialists command the best salaries, 
in the trades they receive the lowest. 

It has been suggested that the term of ap- 
prenticeship be extended in order to produce 
better molders. While there are a few shops 
where a molder could with benefit serve 
time indefinitely, would better results not 
be obtained at present if a little more infor- 
mation was advanced to the boy during the 
time he is now serving. I never saw a boy 
whose mind was weakened by being over- 
loaded with information, the only thing I 
have noticed being tired about boys has been 
their muscles, after pouring off a big day’s 
work, often equaling a man’s, and receiving 
about 25 per cent. of the molder’s pay; this 
in itself would produce a tired feeling. 

No molder ever knew it all, his apprentice- 
ship only expires with death, and it does not 
inatter to anyone who is at heart trying to 
become as good a molder as he ean, whether 
his time is out or not, he will be just as alert 
to take the benefit of anything that will fall 
under his observation, and he will be per- 
fecting himself to the same extent.. 
foundrymen will say that when a molder has 
served his apprenticeship, he should not need 
instruction in order to execute a job given 
him in a satisfactory manner. What is a 
foreman in a shop for, anyhow? Is he not 
there that it may have the benefit of his ex 
perience and observations, and is he not chos 
en hbeeause he has these qualities to a high 
degree? 

It is also said that there is no encourage 
ment in teaching a boy under present condi 
tions, when the chances are that he would 
only leave those who had initiated him into 
the mysteries of the trade. 


Some 


Tf a boy is worth 
ore to some other shop, than to the one 
in which he served his time, I fail to see 
by what right he should be prohibited from 
taking advantage of this. Why should he 
hot be allowed to better his conditions? For 
it does not seem reasonable to suppose that 
\ boy will deliberately injure himself. 
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A foundryman is very apt to underestimate 
the worth of mechanics who have been 
evolved within his own establishment; he is 
liable to entertain the idea that they are 
inferior, because they are home-made, never 
realizing how good they are till they are 
gone. I have a recollection of several foun- 
dries refusing to pay their boys journeymen’s 
wages after completing their apprenticeship, 
not because they were not fully worth it, but 
aus the management expressed itself, ‘“They 
could work no place else, anyhow.” Such a 
testimonial to his efficiency, after serving his 
time faithfully, would hardly strengthen the 
confidence of any boy. When such shops 
find the true merit of their employes appre- 
ciated by others, it must, of course, be gall- 
ing to their narrow-minded anatomies. 

Now, some of our foundries do not need 
as skilled molders as others; in fact, in some 
but very little experience is considered nec- 
essary, from a manufacturer’s point of view, 
hence they do not endow their apprentices 
with information, or furnish them with prac- 
tical illustrations of objects, the nature of 
which is outside their domain. Molders 
should not be asked to perfect themselves, 
unless their knowledge and skill can be used 
in a commercial way, that is to say, find a 
market and receive its just reward. 

Will foundrymen pay for increased skill? 
It is seldom we hear of them working very 
hard to increase anybody’s wages voluntar- 
ily; in fact, a large number pay an equal 
wage all around. Asking one foreman for 
an advance he informed me that this could 
not be done, as the firm, having had trouble 
among its men on account of an unequal 
wage schedule, had determined the only way 
to avoid this was by paying everybody alike. 
Now, what incentive is there in such shops 
for a molder to ever strive to be more per- 
fect in the quality or quantity of his pro- 
duction, when there is no reward for super- 
ior workmanship? As one molder said, it is 
all very nice to have people say after you 
are dead, that you could do more and better 
work than others, but if all you receive in 
excess of others is this compliment, where 
are you benefited? For my part, I would 
prefer to feel the effects of the exertions I 
Inike in a substantial way personally, for 
ius & monument to my memory they are of no 
value. 

If there are only a small number of the 
foundries in the country that are qualified 
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and in a position to produce good mechanics, 
how are we going to expect more than a pro- 
portionate number of reliable molders? Must 
not the others be inferior? Every industry 
develops the workmen it needs, and it also 
makes them as skillful as required, but it 
only retains them by: making it to their in- 
terest to remain with it. Generally no one 
works because he loves to; it is a question 
of dollars and cents, and if the superior shops 
we have would pay their molders wages in 
proportion to what they do and the skill they 
possess, they would have no trouble in re- 
taining the boys who grow up to be men and 
molders under their guidance, and who, if 
justly rewarded, would not seek situations 
in inferior places? But if a molder can make 
more money making grate bars than he can 
making cylinders, why should he not do that 
which pays the best? Do not foundrymen 
themselves seek the work which is to them 
the most profitable? 

It is not always a matter of choice when 
a boy makes his appearance in the foundry. 
It will often be found that an older person 
precedes him and arranges for his reception, 
even without his sanction, because he has got 
to do something to make a living. This 
guardian may believe that a foundry is a 
foundry, just like an egg is an egg. Many of 
the latter are bad; just so with the former, 
to the detriment of the boy’s success in life. 
The ignorance of some people, on whom falls 
the responsibility of starting young men in 
a career in regard to the trade, will preclude 
them from asking pertinent questions, and 
the worthy who signs the company’s name to 
the contract binding the boy to tend to his 
business and be faithful to the firm’s inter- 
est, will never sav anything like this: ‘We 
take this young man out to a sand heap, and 
show him how to handle a shovel and a ram 
mer on the kind of work we have—we have 
not got a great variety of patterns—but if we 
get too much stock of one kind we will be 
compelled to shift him onto another, when 
his experience will correspondingly increase. 
About all that he will know at the end of 
four years we could consistently teach him 
in six months, but the reason we keep him 
so long is to enable us to keep a fair bank 
account. After serving all this time he will 
be a molder only in name; he will be able to 
work on no other class of work than what 


we have here, and his pay will average but 
little above that of a common laborer, while 





the work required of him will be more se- 
vere.” 

It would be honesty to say so in many 
cases, but it would not be business. It has 
been said that foundrymen should conscien- 
tiously teach a boy the trade, but it is not 
to be supposed for a moment that a foundry 
making light grey iron castings will take a 
contract for marine engines in order to make 
their boys good molders, nor will a shop 
making such go into the manufacture of run 
ning machinery or take a contract for statues 
for the benefit of their apprentices. As stat- 
ed before, this is not a world of human 
kindness, but of business, and the foundry- 
men will do nothing that is not consistent 
with business; in fact, they will do nothing 
of a benevolent character without they feel 
sure of receiving some profitable return for 
their investment. As everything pertaining 
to the molder’s art is not practised in any 
one institution, it follows that but a part of 
the trade can be acquired in one foundry un 
der any length of apprenticeship, and thai 
even on the same class of work the practice 
will differ with localities. 


Water and Iron do not Mix. 


The explosive power of water when sud- 
denly converted into steam may not be thor- 
oughly understood or even fully comprehend- 
ed by some mechanics, and an explosion that 
wrecked a foundry was caused by a lack of 
just such knowledge on the part of the foun 
drymen. Pouring off is always done at the 
end of the day, and sometimes it is late at 
night before the bottom is dropped and the 
furnace man at liberty to go home. Under 
such conditions it is not strange that a man 
would do all that he could to hurry up 
things, that he might get away early. 

It is the custom in most foundries to throw 
several pails of water on the pile of slag and 
cinder that comes down, red hot, upon the 
sand which has been placed under the cupola 
to receive that which falls when the bottom 
is dropped. A shallow cavity is hollowed out 
of the of the sand to receive the slag, and 
several pails of water, or a steam from the 
hose, deadens the intense heat radiated from 
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the pile of glowing matter. It is supposed 
that the cupola man, in order to get away 
sooner, hit upon the expedient of getting the 
water ready beforehand, so he could have 
less to do after the bottom came down. Ac 
cordingly, the hole scooped in the sand under- 
neath the cupola was half filled with water, 
and at the given signal the prop was pulled 
away and the bottom came down. Then the 
building, 
killing and wounding several workmen and 
setting the wreck on fire. It was caused by 
the water becoming suddenly expanded into a 
gas, Which occupied many times the space 
filled by water. 

We can throw a pail of water into a cupola 
charged with molten iron and no explosion 
will occur which can amount to much. But 
confine that water in a pipe and plunge the 
pipe into melted iron and there will be the 
liveliest kind of an explosion as soon as the 


explosion occurred, wrecking the 


heat gets well at the enclosed water. It is 
this thing which sometimes causes the dis- 
astrous explosions in cupolas, when pistons 
and other apparently harmless pieces of iron 
explode with terrible force and damage. 
Tradesman. 


Stove Men Meet. 


A meeting of manufacturers was 


held at the Auditorium, Chicago, at which 
the following well known firms were repre 
sented: Cribben, Sexton & Co. and Rath 
hone, Sard & Co., of Chicago. The Michigan 
Stove Co., the Art Stove, the Detroit Stove 
ind the Peninsular Stove Co.’s, of Detroit, 
Mich., the Brand Stove Co., of Milwaukee, 
the Roek Island Stove Co., of Rock Island, 
lll., and the Comstock Castle Stove Co., of 
Quincey, Ill. <A committee on organization 
who will report at the next 
neeting, to be held in Cincinnati the first or 
second week in December. 


stove 


Was selected, 


The question of 
freight rates and prices will be the principal 
subjeets under discussion. 


The Algona Foundry, Algona, lIa., 
turn out 200 feed mills this winter. 


will 


The foundry of the Wharton Switch Works, 

(wenty-fourth and Washington ave., Phila- 
lelphia, wrote to inform us that the report 
if the partial destruction of their plant and 
patterns by fire was in error, as the fire was 
f no consequence, being confined to a few 
flasks in the yard. 
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Books, Exchanges, Etc. 

The catalogue of the Phoenix Iron Works 
Co., of 
Among other things we notice it is profusely 
illustrated, the front cover showing a Phoe- 
nix Iron Works traveling crane attached to 


Cleveland, O., has been received. 


effect of the back- 
ground being in our opinion very fine. There 
is throughout the book a very great variety of 
styles of cranes, with complimentary letters 
from the users. 


the earth, the colored 


The following from the an- 
nouncement is explanatory: “It has been our 
aim to give in this book only such styles as 
are in common use in this country, but we 
are prepared to furnish and esti- 
mates on cranes adapted to all services. Our 


designs 


past long exeprience in crane building en- 
ables us to design and build cranes best suit- 
ed to the work they are to do, and we shall 
he pleased to give information to intending 
purchasers to assist them in determining the 
style best adapted to their requirements.”’ 
For the convenience of the trade their eastern 
office will be at Fulton and Cliff 
streets, New York, and their New England 
office with the John Wales Co., 139-141 High 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Circular No. 1 of the Foundry Outfitting 
Co., Detroit, Mich., to hand. It 
contains principally an elevation and cross 
sectional plan of their new rapid melting 
furnace. There is also order blank, 
which is somewhat and original, en- 
abling intending purchasers to make their 


agent’s 


has come 


eupola 


new 


wants known regarding dimensions, kind of 
fuel to use and the capacity in tons per hour 
and heat. It is nicely printed on coated 
hook paper and is sent on request. 

There are some who think that this repub- 
lic, which has weathered so nobly the storms 
of war and peace, will go down on the shoals 
of hard times; that we, as a nation, cannot 
live through the headache induced by the 
financial sprees of ourselves and others. We 
are told that our civilization and our govern- 
ment are fit only for the days of cotton and 
corn prosperity. We are told that our whole 
industrial and the civilization of 
which it forms a part, must be torn up by 
We are told that 
the days of self-control and self-sufficiency 
ure over, and that the people of this nation 
are really typified by the lawless bands rush- 
ing blindly hither and thither, clamoring for 
laws by which those men may be made rich 


system, 


the roots and cast away. 
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whom all previous laws of God and man 
have ordained to be poor. 

In these times it is well for us to remember 
that we of hard stock. The Anglo- 
Saxon race, with its strength and virtues, 
was born of hard times. 


come 


it is not easily kept 
down; the victims of oppression must be of 
some other stock. We who live in America 
and who constitute the heart of this repub- 
lic are the sons and daughters of “him that 
overcometh.” Ours is a lineage untainted by 
luxury, uncoddled by charity, uncorroded by 
vice, uncrushed by oppression. If it 
not so we could not be here to-day. From 
the Need of Educated Men, by David Starr 
Jordan, in the Popular Science Monthly for 
December. 


were 


The December Review of Reviews is an 
unusually strong “book number.” Its 17- 
page resume of the American and English 
literature of the month is creditable to the 
literary sense and enterprise of the manage- 
ment. 


The Christmas number of St. Nicholas con- 
tains many features appropriate to the holi- 
day Pictures by eminent artists 
bring out the religious and social significance 
of the festival, and stories and poems also 
show the Christmas spirit 


season. 


The frontispiece 
is a drawing of the Madonna and Christ child 
by Ella Condie Lamb, followed by a poem, 
“December,” by Harriet F. Blodgett, en- 
and illustrated by Leon Guipon. 
“Santa Claus’ Pathway,” by Julia W. Miner, 
tells how the patron saint of childhood spilled 
some toys from his sleigh, where they were 
found by a poor boy and girl; at least that 
was the only explanation given to the recipi 
ents. “The Fool’s Christmas,” by Florence 
May Alt, is a poem showing the adventures 
of a king who changed places with his fool 
for a day. It is illustrated by George Whar- 
ton Edwards. Albert Stearns begins, in a 
very lively way, a new serial, “Chris and 
the Wonderful Lamp.” A wide-awake boy 
becomes possessed of the veritable lamp that 
helped Aladdin to his fortunes. The genie is 
just as powerful as of yore, but a little more 
independent and thoroughly up to date. 
“President for One Hour,” by Fred P. Fox, 
is the story of a quick-witted and brave boy, 
who prevents a disastrous railway accident. 
A home story that is much in the style of the 
lamented Louisa M. Alcott is “The Martyr- 
dom of a Poet,” by Marion Hill. 


grossed 


“Fighting 
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a Fire’ is an exciting description of the al- 
most daily perils of a fireman’s life in New 
York City. It is written and illustrated by 
Mr. GC. T. Hill, who has made a careful study 
of the subject. Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks’ his- 
torical romance, “A Boy of the First Em- 
pire,” gives a glimpse of the festivities that 
attended the wedding of Napoleon and Marie 
Louise. The hero of Howard Pyle’s serial is 
in the lair of the pirates, whence a mysteri- 
ous expedition is started. The poems of the 
number include “How the Dominie Went to 
Sea,” by Virginia Woodward Cloud; a ‘Snow 
Song,’ by Frank Dempster Sherman, and 
“Black Douglas,” a medieval ballad by Anna 
Robeson Brown. 


NOTICE. 


Advertisements inserted under this head 
for 25 Cents a line each insertion. 


hk )R SALE — Small complete foundry, in growing 

manufacturing city of 10,000. Just the place for 
small manufacturer of limited means, cheap water 
power. Cash $1,500, balance to suit purchaser at 4 per 
cent. interest. Title clear, good buildings. Address 
Geo. A. Woodruff, Kankakee, Ill. 


ie Position as Superintendent of Machine 

Shop and Foundry. Nineteen years experience 
estimating, manufacturing and repairing mill, mining 
and general machinery. Thoroughly practical foundry- 
man on light and heavy work, rolling mill rolls, car 
wheels and car work by day or piece. A 1 references. 
Address, John B. McLaren, Muskegon, Mich. 


bane eg oy een me with parties desiring an 

A 1 up to date foundryman, experienced on light 
and heavy castings in iron and brass. 
care of Foundry. 


Address, V. W 


NYONE IN NEED of the services of an experienced 
id. foundryman with an Al record of 25 years on mal- 
leable, stove plate and light machinery, can secure the 
same by addressing F. O. G., 1095 Payne avenue, Cleve 
land, O. 


YEADERS of Zhe Foundry who are in need of or de 

\ sire figures on any class of supplies or machinery 
not advertised in our columns will be placed in commun 
ication with dealers upon request. 


\ LOAM MOLDER, experienced in heavy engine, fur 
Fs nace pipe, and marine work, desires situation: 
American and European references. 
‘*The Foundry.”’ 


\ ANTED—Experienced foundryman having some 

capital to invest, to take charge of modern estab- 
lishment, investment satisfactorily secured. Address 
A. H1., care ‘‘The Foundry.”’ 


Address, A.I., care 


OR SALE—One D-sized Colliau cuopla in good condi- 
tion. Address Dawes & Myler, New Brighton, Pa 


i SALE—A complete stove foundry, with patterns 

for wood, coal, cook and heating stoves, flasks, 
tools, ete., for rent. lease or sale. New brick building. 
new boiler, engine blower, cupola and all other machin 
ery; molding floor for 22 molders; mounting room 100 
feet, well lighted, south front. Everything in splendid 
condition and ready to be started at once. Repair 
works will almost pay the rental. A rare chance for 4 
practical foundryman with limited means. Good loca 
tion for a general foundry; 100 tons of school furniture 
castings used by old established company in town, aré 
made in another state and have to be shipped to oul! 
city. About six carloads sashweights used annually by 
our jobbers. Address H. S., this office. 





